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THE  WREN  OF  THE  CURRAGH. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “A  NIOHT  IN  A  WORKHOUSE.” 

For  many  a  year  mysterious  little  stories  have 
been  wafted  to  England  from  the  Curragh,  —  hints 
and  glimpses  of  a  certain  colony  of  poor  wretches 
there  who  lived  as  nobody  else  in  the  three  king¬ 
doms  lived,  and  died  most  like  people  who  do  come 
within  the  bills  of  mortalit;^  —  tramps  and  others  — 
when  they  happened  to  perish  of  cold,  want,  and 
whiskey,  upon  that  vast  common.  In  these  stories 
there  was  always  something  so  shocking  that  com¬ 
fortable  people  were  glad  to  disbelieve  them,  and 
something  so  strange  that  it  was  reasonable  enough 
to  set  them  aside ;  they  wera  not  probable  in  an 
orderly,  commonplace,  police-regulated,  Christian 
community  like  our  own.  Besides,  one  could  not 
read  those  little  stories — paragraphs  In  odd  corners 
of  newspapers  in  the  great  gooseberry  season  — 
without  a  knowing  suspicion  that,  if  only  half  they 
told  was  true,  more  must  have  been  heard  of  them. 
This  seemed  ah  the  more  likely  because  the  Curragh 
is  not  an  unfrequented  nook  in  some  distant  corner 
of  the  land,  but  a  plain  near  a  capital  city,  —  an 
eucampment  wherein  thousands  of  Englishmen  as 
well  as  thousands  of  Irishmen  constantly  live,  gentle 
and  simple  both,  and  where  scores  of  strangers,  visit¬ 
ors  who  go  there  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  see 
what  is  to  be  seen,  peer  about  every  week  of  every 
summer  season.  It  did  not  seem  at  all  natural  that 
things  so  very  unlike  what  ought  to  happen  in  a 
nineteenth  century  as  those  little  wandering  para¬ 
graphs  hinted  at  could  go  on  from  year  to  year 
without  investigation  and  arrest  But  our  own  ob¬ 
servation  is  that  the  wildest  circumstances  and  most 
incredible  anomalies  of  life  are  those  which  lie  open 
to  every  eye,  and  are  stared  at,  and  are  not  seen. 
And  therefore  when,  a  few  weeks  ago,  other  little 
paragraphs  came  wafted  from  the  Curragh,  —  chiefly 
to  the  effect  that  the  poor  wretches  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  are  called  “  wrens,”  “  because  they  live 
in  holes  in  the  banks,”  and  that  things  are  not  so 
bad  as  they  used  to  be  some  years  ago,  when  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  find  a  wren  (or  unfortunate 
woman)  lying  dead  amongst  the  furze  of  a  morning, 
—  we  thought  it  worth  while  to  ask  a  hardy  man  of 
brains  to  go  and  look  into  the  matter.  Hardy,  we 
say,  because  it  seemed  to  us  now,  as  on  a  former 
occasion  which  we  need  not  specify,  that  to  ask  for 
accurate,  live  knowleilge  from  official  persons  would 
be  answered  by  the  gift  of  a  stone,  as  It  always  is. 
Therefore  we  solicited  some  one  to  go  to  the  camp, 
and  find  the  wrens  (If  any),  and  visit  their  nests  (if 
any),  and  spend  time  enough  by  day  and  night 


amongst  them  to  let  us  know  what  peculiar  people 
it  is  of  which  so  many  incredible  hiuts  have  been 
given  —  and  forgotten.  What  the  nature  of  the 
task  really  was,  and  what  additional  knowledge  it 
gives  us  of  the  world  we  live  in,  will  appear  ii-om 
the  following  narrative  :  — 

It  was  on  an  evening  before  September  had 
cooled  —  three  weeks  ago  and  more  —  that  I  let 
out  to  investigate  the  manners  and  customs,  the 
habits  and  habitat,  of  a  bird  not  unknown  indeed 
in  England,  nor  even  In  London,  but  reported  to  be 
on  the  Curragh  of  a  seriously  peculiar  kind.  Ru¬ 
mor  had  told  us  all  we  had  heard  of  the  species ; 
rumor  is  of  ticklish  veracity ;  but  one  thing  may  be 
said  for  her,  that.  If  she  sometimes  tells  more  lies  than 
is  tolerable,  she  sometimes  tells  more  truth  than  it 
is  convenient  to  believe.  “  Before  September  had 
cooled  ”  is  not  merely  an  ornamental  phrase.  It  is 
meant  to  be  remembered  as  a  statement  of  fact; 
because  what  aspect  the  place  of  my  visit  would 
have  now,  what  it  would  wear  when  the  turf  of  the 
Curragh,  so  soft  to  the  foot,  is  even  more  silent  to 
the  ear  under  a  winter  day’s  snow,  has  got  to  be 
considered  as  we  go  on.  It  Is  an  important  part 
of  the  lesson  learned  there  on  an  autumn  day,  sharp 
enough,  but  very  tolerable. 

From  Ixindon  to  Holyhead,  from  Holyhead  to 
Kingstown,  from  Kingstown  to  Dublin, — all  this 
was  within  the  limits  of  civilization.  Not  that  I 
think  it  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  anybody  in 
the  nineteenth  century  should  be  seasick.  Nor  that 
I  wish  the  dispensation  altered.  The  pleasantest 
spectacle  I  have  witnessed  for  some  time  was  a 
director  of  a  railway  company  (who  annihilated 
space)  and  a  secretary  of  a  telegraph  company  (who 
abolished  time,  and  used  Heaven’s  lightning  as  a 
messenger)  alternate  with  a  basin  on  a  playful  sea. 
Dublin  —  yes,  Dublin  —  is  a  civilized  city  too :  there 
is  not  courage  enough  in  the  world  to  deny  it  But 
Kildare,  county  town  though  It  be,  one  may  be 
permitted  to  withhold  from  it  the  all-sufficing  des¬ 
ignation.  To  Kildare  my  steps  were  direct^,  for 
that  town  is  nearer  than  any  other  to  the  Curragh 
camp :  thence  could  1  most  easily  go  a-nesting. 

From  Dublin  to  Kildare,  past  much  squalor  that 
seemed  less  to  lie  upon  the  earth.  In  the  shape  of 
wretched  huts  of  poverty  and  Idleness,  than  to  be 
born  out  of  it  naturally,  as  toadstools  are.  At  Kil¬ 
dare  station,  carmen  were  rampant,  —  great  imlustry 
of  tongue  amongst  them,  and  much  ingenuity  of 
speech. 

“  Bedad,  sir,”  said  one  of  them  with  a  snatch  at 
my  luggage,  I ’m  the  man  to  match  ye  1  Ye  ’re  In 
luck  to-day,  sir,  indade.  The  mare  I ’m  driving  is 
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the  celebrated  Scottish  Queen,  —  no  less  1  —  own  sis¬ 
ter  to  AchaiTement,  and  the  best  blood  in  Ireland. 
And  where  ’ll  I  be  drivinjf  ye  ’re  banner  ?  Impayrial 
Hotel  ?  I  ’ll  make  no  mistake,  sir,  seein’  there ’s  no 
other  but  one,  and  that ’s  a  club-house.”  And  so  I 
go  the  Imperial  Hotel,  where  the  guest  proposes, 
the  host  disposes.  “  Folve,  did  ye  say?  It’s  no 
dinner  ^e  ’ll  be  gettin’  at  foive,  sir,  nor  no  baife 
aither;  it’s  mutton  ye’ll  have.”  And  you  have 
mutton  at  four.  At  least  I  did,  or  at  any  other 
hour  when  the  table-cloth  happened  to  be  disen¬ 
gaged.  But  then,  how  do  I  know  ?  More  honor¬ 
able  guests  than  myself  may  have  been  there  ;  and 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  look  rough  and  sink  all 
fastidiousness,  because  my  business  was  with  people 
with  whom  a  gentleman  is  never  seen,  and  can 
never  mingle  with  a  hope  of  learning  anything :  at 
least,  so  I  thought  then,  though  I  have  reason  to 
believe  now  that  a  gentleman  and  an  officer  may 
sometimes  send  for  a  wren,  and  nourish  her  in  his 
honorable  bosom. 

In  the  afternoon  Jimmy  Lynch  —  my  carman  on 
many  little  expeditions  afterwards  —  a  loud,  loqua¬ 
cious  carman,  whose  adoration  was  given  to  horses 
and  his  respect  to  Mr.  Donnelly,  who  fought  the 
great  fight  with  Cooper  in  Donnelly’s  Hollow  — 
called  to  take  me  on  my  first  visit  to  the  Curragh. 
As  we  drove  along,  Jimmy  talked  of  his  mare,  — 
there  was  never  such  a  mare ;  of  the  fight,  —  there 
was  never  such  a  fight ;  while  I,  half  listening,  looked 
away  to  the  vast  common  where  an  army  lives  all 
the  year  round. 

“  How  many  men  do  you  think,  Jimmy  ?  ”  I 
asked,  breaking  into  his  raptures  about  the  “  Scot¬ 
tish  Queen.” 

“  Well,  thin,  tin  or  twelve  thousand,  maybe !  and 
a  moighty  foine  toime  they  have  of  it !  ” 

“  Without  their  wives  and  sweethearts  ?  ” 

“  Widout  their  wives,  shure,  and  hwat  of  that,  yer 
banner  ?  But  some  of-  their  wives  is  with  them,  I 
belave,  good  luck  to  them  I  though  there ’s  no  sweet¬ 
hearts  in  the  camp  at  all,  —  divu  a  one  I  But  over 
there,”  pointing  vaguely  with  his  whip  across  the 
common,  “  there ’s  minny  of  them  poor  divils  living 
in  places  made  of  furze  inthirely.  Winther  and 
summer  in  a  bit  of  a  bush.” 

“  Wrens,  don’t  you  call  them  ?  ” 

“  Wrins  !  'That’s  the  name  ov’em!  Wrins!  — 
that ’s  what  they  do  call  ’em,  and  a  dridful  life  they 
lade.  Most  distrissing,  belave  me  !  ”  This  excla¬ 
mation  was  not  priggish  in  Jimmy,  —  it  was  only  a 
note  caught  from  the  mouths  of  other  intelligent 
tourists.  A  moment  of  silence  and  his  mind  sought 
relief  in  the  virtues  of  his  mare  ;  while  my  eyes  wan¬ 
dered  over  the  common,  where  many  a  furze  bush 
was  visible,  but  none  which  looked  as  if  it  could  be 
inhabited  by  any  creatures  but  birds  of  the  air  and 
beasts  of  the  field. 

On  the  Curragh  the  air  is  strong ;  an  easterly 
wind  was  blowing  over  its  miles  of  waste  land,  — 
dead  level  for  the  most  part,  but  with  undulations 
here  and  there,  and  broken  by  mounds  and  raths, 
stretiffiing  along  for  a  considerable  distance  and  at 
a  height  at  least  distinguishable.  The  turf  is  soft 
and  elastic  everywhere.  Sheep  browse  upion  it; 
and  there  you  ma^  see  the  Irish  shepherd,  idler 
than  nobody  else  in  bis  green  isle,  and  the  Irish 
shepherdess  (O  Arcadia !)  flustering  her  rags  out 
of  their  natural  repose  in  an  attempt  to  separate 
the  shera  marked  this  way  from  the  sheep  marked 
that.  'That  she  might  have  been  a  beauty  you  see 
well,  because  her  head,  with  its  abundant  locks,  is 


bare,  and  so  are  her  well-shapen  legs ;  but  she  is  n’t 
—  the  chance  was  lost  long  ago.  The  Scottish 
Queen  bowls  along.  'There  are  good  roads  from 
ICldare  to  the  camp,  and  from  time  to  time  we 
meet  cars  upon  them  contiflning  well-buttoned  mili¬ 
tary  men.  Other  military  men  are  seen,  in  ones 
and  twos  and  threes,  lounging  in  one  direction : 
they  show  in  moving  patches  of  red  amongst  the 
dark  green  masses  of  furze. 

Jimmy  has  no  precise  instructions ;  he  is  to  drive 
upon  the  Curragh,  and  that 's  all ;  but  he  has  a 
notion  that  generally  we  want  to  go  to  the  camp, 
and  particularly  to  the  Hollow,  the  actual  spot 
where  Cooper  was  licked  by  the  immortal  Donnelly. 
In  this  somewhat  aimless  way  we  came  to  a  series 
of  block  huts,  extending  for  two  miles,  perhaps,  on 
either  side  of  the  road.  Here  and  there  a  few 
groups  of  soldiers  were  seen  lounging  listlessly,  or 
engaged  in  some  athletic  sport.  Jimmy  pointed  out 
each  object  of  interest  as  we  drove  along.  “  And 
that ’s  the  Catholic  chapel,  your  banner.  And  that 's 
the  Prothestant  church.  And  this  is  Donnelly’s 
Hollow  ”  (strewed  with  many  canvas  tents),  “  where 
the  fight  was !  Hould  the  mare,  sir  1  hould  Scottish 
Queen,  and,  bedad  !  I  ’ll  show  ye  where  Cooper 
stood,  and  where  Donnelly  stood,  —  well  I  know  the 
futmarks  ov  ’em  1  ”  Nor  would  Jimmy  be  denied. 
Fortunately,  the  Scottish  Queen  restrained  the  fiery 
impulses  of  her  blood,  and  stood  like  any  ear-horse 
still  while  Jimmy  planted  himself  in  Donnelly’s  foot¬ 
marks,  and  tried  to  satisfy  the  last  object  of  my 
journey  by  putting  himself  in  a  fighting  attitude  on 
that  heroic  spot.  With  as  little  shock  to  his  feel¬ 
ings  as  I  could  contrive,  I  made  him  aware  that  I 
didn’t  care  extremely  about  Cooper  or  Donnelly; 
that  the  afternoon  was  too  far  advanced  for  a  regular 
visit  to  the  camp  itself,  but  that  in  driving  back  I 
should  like  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  wrens’  nests. 
Jimmy  put  his  hands  down  slowly,  and  in  silence 
remounted  the  car.  The  sojers  he  could  understand 
as  the  object  of  a  tourist’s  gaze,  and  Donnelly’s  Hol¬ 
low  as  an  object  of  his  contemplations  ;  but  “  thim 
wrins !  ” 

However,  back  we  went  through  the  line  of  huts ; 
the  road  dwindled,  and  we  were  presently  driving 
over  the  common  itself.  By  this  time  the  air  was  fast 
growing  colder  and  mistier.  The  block  huts  of  the 
camp,  seen  only  in  dim  outline,  soon  were  the  only 
hints  of  human  life  in  the  dreary  prospect.  As  far 
as  the  eye  could  distinguish  within  the  waning  limits 
of  the  light,  all  was  barren  and  cheerless.  The  sky 
above  looked  waste  as  the  heath  itself,  and  drearier; 
for  there  were  still  those  constantly  recurring  patches 
of  furze  to  break  the  green  monotony  below,  while 
there  was  nothing  at  all  to  break  the  gray  monotony 
above.  How,  in  such  solitarpr  places  at  such  times, 
the  mind  also  seems  to  close  in  from  above  and  on 
all  sides  in  a  twilight  sort  of  way,  everybody  knows. 
Mine  soon  got  into  that  condition  as  we  rolled  over 
the  noiseless  turf ;  so  that  it  was  with  a  start  I 
presently  saw  a  bare-headed,  bare-footed  woman 
standing  only  a  few  feet  distant  Had  the  figure 
sprung  out  of  the  earth  or  dropped  from  the  clouds, 
my  surprise  could  not  have  been  greater;  true 
though  It  was  that  I  had  come  to  Ireland  to  see  this 
very  woman,  —  her  and  her  companions.  At  the 
same  moment,  “  There ’s  a  wrin,  sir  1  ”  Jimmy  shout¬ 
ed  ;  “  and  there ’s  a  nest !  and  there ’s  another  I  ” 

I  saw  no  nest  The  clumps  of  furze  looked  a 
little  thicker  than  usual  in  the  direction  indicated, 
but  there  was  nothing  more  remarkable  about  them. 
But  when,  jumping  from  the  car,  I  walked  a  lew 
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paces  onward,  I  understood  better  what  nesting  on 
the  Curragh  is.  These  heaps  of  furze  are  built  and 
furnished  tor  human  occupation ;  and  here  and  there 
outside  them  were  squatted  groups  of  those  who 
dwelt  therein,  —  “  winther  and  summer  in  a  bit  of  a 
bush.”  Not  one  or  two,  but  several  groups,  —  half 
nake<l,  flagrant,  —  indicating  a  considerable  colony. 
It  is  too  late  in  this  paper  to  describe  what  those 
creatures  were  like  who  lived  in  this  wild  way,  and 
what  the  manner  of  their  life  is ;  it  must  be  left  for 
another  occasion.  I  spent  a  long  night  amongst 
them  afterwards,  and  believe  I  know  pretty  well  all 
that  is  worth  knowing  of  a  tribe  of  outcasts  as 
interesting,  perhaps,  as  any  which  the  scientific  men 
of  the  Abyssinian  expedition  are  likely  to  write 
books  about.  One  thing  I  may  as  well  add  here. 
When  your  correspondent  who  inspected  the  casual 
wards  of  Lambeth  told  what  he  had  seen  there,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  warn  your  readers  that  there 
was  not  a  single  won!  of  it  that  could  justly  be 
called  exaggerated.  So  I  assure  them  that  what  I 
may  have  to  say  of  the  Curragh  shall  not  have  a 
touch  of  false  “  color”  anywhere.  But  of  course,  in 
dealing  with  such  a  matter,  a  great  deal  must  be 
suppressed. 

II. 

Whex  once  a  wren’s  nest  is  distinguished  from 
the  natural  mounds  of  furze  amidst  which  it  is 
placed,  after-recognition  is  tolerably  easy ;  though 
at  a  first  glance  it  is  so  much  like  a  mere  bush  that 
you  might  well  pass  by  without  dreaming  that  it 
was  the  habitation  of  human  creatures.  However, 
there  are  differences,  of  course;  and  thus,  after  I 
had  looked  for  a  few  moments  at  my  first  nest,  and 
glanced  around  and  beyond  it,  I  saw  that  I  was  in 
tact  in  the  midst  of  a  little  village,  with  as  many  — 
homes  shall  I  say?  and  as  many  inhabitants  as 
some  English  hamlets  whose  names  are  well  marked 
on  the  map.  Dotted  about  to  right  and  left  and 
onward,  at  intervals  varying  Irom  20  to  100  yards, 
were  other  bushes,  which  bore  not  only  certain  signs 
of  man’s  constructive  skill,  but  of  woman’s  occu- 
pam-y.  Suspended  against  the  prickly  sides  of  one 
of  them  was  a  petticoat,  against  another  a  crinoline ; 
an  article  so  bulky  and  intractable  that  it  could  not 
well  be  got  inside.  Indeed,  the  probability  is  that 
it  never  did  get  inside  at  all,  —  never  was  inside ; 
but  was  put  on  and  taken  off,  as  occasion  required, 
at  the  hole  that  served  for  a  door.  How  cou/d 
three  or  four  large-limbed  women,  crinolined  ac¬ 
cordingly,  live  in  a  space  no  bigger  than  the  ox’s  crib 
or  the  horse’s  stall  ?  Besides,  mat  is  exaggeration. 
To  be  particular,  the  nests  have  an  interior  space 
of  about  nine  feet  long  by  seven  feet  broad;  and 
the  roof  is  not  more  than  four  and  a  half  feet  from 
the  ground.  You  crouch  into  them,  as  beasts  crouch 
into  cover;  and  there  is  no  standing  upright  till  you 
crawl  out  again.  They  are  rough,  misshapen  domes 
of  furze,  —  like  big,  rude  birds’  nests  compacted  of 
harsh  branches,  and  turned  topsy-turvy  upon  the 
ground.  The  walls  are  some  twenty  inches  thick, 
and  they  do  get  pretty  well  compacted,  —  much 
more  than  would  m  imagined.  There  is  no  chim¬ 
ney,  —  not  even  a  hole  in  the  roof,  which  generally 
slopes  forward.  The  smoke  of  the  turf  fire  which 
burns  on  the  floor  of  the  hut  has  to  pass  out  at  the 
door  when  the  wind  is  favorable,  and  to  reek  slowly 
through  the  crannied  walls  when  it  is  not.  The 
door  IS  a  narrow  opening  nearly  the  height  of  the 
structure,  —  a  slit  in  it,  kept  open  by  two  rude 
posts,  which  also  serve  to' support  the  roof.  To 


keep  it  down,  and  secure  from  the  winds  that  drive  • 
over  the  Curragh  so  furiously,  sods  of  earth  are  j 
placed  on  top,  here  and  there,  with  a  piece  of  cor-  I 
rOgated  iron  (much  used  in  the  camp  apparently,  !| 
— '1  saw  many  old  and  waste  pieces  lying  about)  'I 
as  an  additional  protection  from  rain.  Sometimes  11 
a  piece  of  this  iron  is  placed  in  the  longitudinal  slit  1 1 
aforesaid ;  and  then  you  have  a  door  as  well  as  a  ,  | 
doorway.  Flooring  there  is  none  of  any  kind  what-  [ 
ever,  nor  any  attempt  to  make  the  den  snugger  by  1 1 
burrowing  down  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  The  1 1 
process  of  construction  seems  to  be  to  clear  the  turf  '  | 
from  the  surface  of  the  plain  to  the  required  space,  ^  I 
to  cut  down  some  bushes  for  building  material,  and  j 
to  call  in  a  friendly  soldier  or  two  to  rear  the  walls 
by  the  simple  process  of  piling  and  trampling. 

When  the  nest  is  newly  made,  as  that  one  was 
which  I  first  examined,  and  if  you  happen  to  view 
it  on  a  hot  day,  no  doubt  it  seems  tolerably  snog  j 

shelter.  A  sportsman  might  lie  there  for  a  summer 
night  or  two  without  detriment  to  his  health  or  his 
moral  nature.  But  all  the  nests  are  not.  newly 
made ;  and  if  the  sun  shines  on  the  Curragh,  bitter 
winds  drive  across  it,  with  swamping  rains  for  days  ■  |j 
and  weeks  together ;  and  miles  at  snow-covert  i 
plain  sometimes  lie  between  this  wretched  cokmv  of  i 
abandoned  women  and  the  nearest  town.  Wind 
and  rain  are  their  worst  enemies  (unless  we  reckon  | 
in  mankind),  and  play  “old  gooseberry”  with  the  IJ 
bush  dwellings.  The  beating  of  the  one  and  the  -j 
pelting  of  the  other  soon  destroy  their  bowery  sum-  1 1 
iner  aspect.  They  get  crazy ;  they  fall  toward  this  i  j 
side  and  that ;  they  shrink  in  and  down  upon  the  ,  j 
outcast  wretches  that  huddle  in  them;  and  the 
doorposts  don’t  keep  the  roof  up,  and  the  clods  don’t  | 
keep  it  down  :  —  the  nest  is  nothing  but  a  furzy  I 
hole,  such  as,  for  comfort,  any  wUd  beast  may  | 
match  anywhere;  leaving  cleanliness  out  of  the 
question. 

Of  course,  I  did  not  make  all  these  observations 
at  a  first  visit.  It  was  afterwards  that  I  found  No. 

5  Bush  (they  are  called  No.  1  Bush,  No.  2  Bush, 
and  so  forth  by  the  wrens  themselves)  was  a  really 
superior  edifice  in  its  way,  —  larger,  better  than  any 
other ;  and  well  it  should  be,  for  it  was  the  abode 
of  five  or  six  women.  Other  nests  were  smaller, 
and  fast  going  to  decay ;  but  even  in  the  smallest 
three  women  were  harbored,  while  one  was  tenanted  I 
by  as  many  as  eight.  Altogether,  there  are  ten 
bushes,  with  about  sixty  inhabitants.  In  them  they  | 
sleep,  cook,  eat,  drink,  visit,  receive  visits,  and 
perform  all  the  various  oflices  of  life.  If  they  are  1 1 
sick,  there  they  lie.  Brothers  and  mothers  and  il 
fathers  go  to  see  them  there.  There  sometimes  —  j  | 
such  occurrences  do  happen  —  they  lie  in  childbed ;  j  I 
and  there  sometimes  they  die.  I ! 

My  eyes  had  not  taken  in  one  tenth  of  what  is  :  S 
above  described  when  they  were  brought  to  bear  if 
upon  the  group  of  women  which  had  first  arrested  | 
my  attention.  They  were  three  members  of  the  ! 
family  of  Na  5  Bush.  One  was  a  perfectly  neat-  .  f 
looking  girl,  washed,  combed,  and  arrayed  in  a  it 
clean  starched  cotton  gown,  and  with  bnght  white  - 1 
stockings  and  well-fitting  boots ;  she  had  evidently 
just  completed  the  one  toilet  of  the  day.  Two  i 

others  squatted  at  the  bush  door,  and  they  were  | 

foul  as  any  Hottentots.  One  filthy  frieze  petticoat  i  j 
worn  about  the  loins,  another  thrown  loosely  over  j  i 
their  backs, —  that  was  all  their  clothing.  Their  I 
towzled  hair  hung  down  up(m  their  naked  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  straggled  upon  their  unwashed  faces,  as  !  ^ 
they  sat  in  a  full  stream  of  gossip.  All  three  were  - 1 
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fine-limbed  women,  large  and  sturdy ;  as  indeed 
are  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Arcadian  vil¬ 
lage.  Now  and  then  I  came  across  some  fragile 
creature,  her  strength  broken ;  but  these  were  the 
exceptions  rather  than  the  rule,  certainly.  And 
several  of  them  were  not  only  fine-looking,  but  well- 
mannered  girls,  —  when  sober  ;  and  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  a  letter  written  by  one  in  as  pretty 
and  “  ladylike  ”  a  hand  as  if  it  had  been  traced  at  a 
davenport  in  Belgrave  Square,  instead  of  on  the 
bottom  of  a  tin  pot  in  the  Curragh. 

“  Good  day  to  you,  sir,  and  will  you  walk  into 
our  little  house  ?  ”  This  greeting  was  addressed  to 
me  by  the  woman  in  the  clean  cotton  gown,  and 
that  in  a  voice  and  with  a  manner  that  had  nothing 
in  them  but  simple  civility.  At  the  same  moment 
her  companions  rose  up,  and  one  of  them  attacked 
my  carman,  Jimmy  Lynch,  with  language  that  was 
absolutely  appalling.  Now  my  courage  was  first 
put  to  the  test,  no  less  by  the  civil  invitation  than 
by  the  astounding  outburst  of  that  black-haired 
young  virago.  To  walk  into  the  little  house  was 
what  I  had  come  for ;  and  there  was  the  invitation 
to  make  myself  acquainted  with  a  Curragh  interior 
and  the  domestic  economy  of  the  wren.  It  was  not 
with  any  alacrity,  however,  that  I  bowed  my  head 
and  crept  into  the  bush,  —  leaving  Jimmy  to  bear 
with  the  monstrous  blasphemies,  the  raving  obscen¬ 
ities,  of  the  girl  of  eighteen  outside. 

It  was  washing  day  at  No.  5  Bush,  —  with  one  of 
its  tenants  at  least ;  and  she  appeared  to  be  engaged 
upon  all  her  clothes  at  once  (excepting  only  a  sin¬ 
gle  frieze  petticoat  which  she  did  wear),  in  a  tin 
saucepan.  Another  young  woman,  idly  squatted 
near  the  doorway,  was  bidden  to  get  up  “  and  give 
the  jintleman  a  sate  ” ;  when  it  appeared  that  she 
was  sitting  on  another  saucepan,  bottom  upward. 
This  vessel  was  perforated  all  over,  at  the  sides  and 
at  the  bottom  alike ;  the  only  explanation  of  which 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time  to  be  that  this  was  an 
Irish  device  for  letting  the  fire  get  more  readily  at 
the  water :  however,  I  learned  the  real  use  of  a  per¬ 
forated  saucepan  afterwards.  With  apologies  to 
Miss  Clancy,  1  accepted  the  “  sate  ”  she  proffered, 
and,  disposing  myself  upon  it  with  more  or  less 
of  grace,  looked  about  me  to  discover  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  a  wren’s  nest. 

Little  observation  was  needed  to  make  the  in¬ 
ventory  complete.  The  most  important  piece  of 
furniture  was  a  wooden  shelf  running  along  the  back 
of  the  nest,  and  propped  on  sticks  driven  into  the 
earthen  floor.  Some  mugs ;  some  plates ;  some  cups 
and  saucers;  a  candlestick;  two  or  three  old  knives 
and  forks,  battered  and  rusty;  a  few  dull  and  dinted 
spoons;  a  teapot  (this  being  a  rather  rich  establish¬ 
ment),  and  several  other  articles  of  a  like  character, 
were  displayed  upon  the  shelf;  and  a  grateful  sight 
it  was.  I  declare  I  was  most  thankful  for  the  cup 
and  saucers;  and  as  for  the  teapot,  it  looked  like 
an  ark  of  redemption  in  crockery  ware.  If  they 
were  not,  as  I  told  myself  when  my  eyes  first  rested 
on  them,  the  only  human-looking  things  in  the 
place,  they  did  give  one  a  comfortable  feeling  of 
assurance  that  these  wretched  and  desperate  out¬ 
casts  had  not  .absolutely  broken  with  the  common 
forms  and  habits  of  civilized  life.  And  that  this 
feeling  was  not  a  strained  or  singular  one  I  learned 
afterwards  in  conversation  with  a  soldier.  This 
gentleman  averred  to' me  on  oath,  with  the  air  of 
the  man  who  is  going  to  startle  you  out  of  all  false 
and  maudlin  sympathies,  that  wrens  used  cup  and 
saucers  “just  like  other  people  ” ! 


There  was  little  furniture  in  the  nest  beside  the 
shelf  and  its  decorations.  Beneath  it  was  heapd 
an  armful  of  musty  straw,  originally  smuggle<l  in 
fram  the  camp  stables ;  this,  drawn  out  and  shaken 
upon  the  earth,  was  the  common  bed.  A  rough 
wooden  box,  such  as  candles  are  packed  in,  sto^ 
in  a  comer ;  one  or  two  saucepans,  and  a  horrid 
old  tea-kettle,  which  had  all  the  look  of  a  beldame 
punished  by  drink,  were  disposed  in  various  nooks 
in  the  furzy  walls;  a  frying-pan  was  stuck  into 
them  by  the  handle,  in  company  with  a  crooked 
stick  of  iron  used  as  a  poker;  and  —  undoubtedly 
that  was  there  —  a  cheap  little  looking-glass  was 
stuck  near  the  roof.  These  things  formed  the  whole 
furniture  and  appointments  of  the  nest,  if  we  ex¬ 
clude  a  petticoat  or  so  hung  up  at  intervals.  There 
was  not  a  stool  in  the  place  ;  and  as  for  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  table,  there  was  not  room  even  for 
the  idea  of  such  a  thing.  Except  for  the  cups  and 
saucers,  I  doubt  whether  any  Australian  native’s 
habitation  is  more  savage  or  more  destitute :  he  can 
get  an  old  saucepan  or  two,  and  knows  how  to 
spread  a  little  straw  on  the  ground.  Nor  were  any 
of  the  other  nests  (and  1  believe  I  looked  into  them 
all)  better  or  differently  furnished.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  was  in  the  quantity  of  crockery.  In  every 
one  the  candle-box  was  to  be  found :  1  discovered 
that  it  was  the  common  receptacle  of  those  little 
personal  ornaments  and  cherished  trifles  which  wo¬ 
men  in  every  grade  of  life  hoard  with  a  sort  of 
animal  instinct.  In  every  one  an  upturned  sauce¬ 
pan  was  used  for  a  seat  when  squatting  on  the  earth 
became  too  tiresome.  In  all  the  practice  is  to  sleep 
with  your  head  under  the  shelf  ^thus  gaining  some 
additional  protection  from  the  wind)  and  your  feet 
to  the  turf  fire,  which,  is  kept  burning  all  night  near 
the  doorway.  Here  the  use  of  the  perforated  sauce- 
an  becomes  aiiparent.  It  is  placed  over  the 
liming  turf  when  the  wrens  dispose  themselves 
to  rest ;  and,  as  there  is  no  want  of  air  in  these 
dwellings,  the  turf  burns  well  and  brightly  under 
the  protecting  pot.  Another  remembrance  of  a 
decent  life  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  women  al¬ 
ways  undress  themselves  to  sleep  upon  their  hand¬ 
ful  of  straw,  their  day  clothes  serving  to  cover 
them. 

While  I  was  making  the  peculiar  observations 
which  were  afterwards  expanded  into  the  above- 
described  generalities,  I  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
silent,  of  course.  However,  by  dint  of  a  little  man¬ 
agement  1  contrived  to  confine  the  conversation  to 
tobacco  and  whiskey,  my  pouch  and  flssk  (well 
filled  in  expectation  of  a  call  upon  them)  furnishing 
the  primary  subjects  of  discourse.  Both  topics 
were  handled  with  such  freedom  and  dexterity 
that  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  they  were  fairly 
exhausted.  1  thereupon  proposed  to  take  leave, 
and  was  not  opposed  by  anything  like  the  cajolery 
or  the  solicitation  for  money  that  I  expeted  to  en¬ 
counter.  The  women  were  quite  sober,  and  there¬ 
fore  well-behaved  ;  which  I  found  to  be  a  common 
characteristic.  1  verily  do  believe  that  the  wbcie 
worlil  contains  no  spectacle  of  degraded  humanity 
so  complete  as  those  unfortunate  women  presented 
when  they  came  home  in  roaring  groups  from  their 
hunting-grounds,  drunk.  Their  flushed  faces,  their 
inibruted  eyes,  their  wildly  flowing  hair,  their  reck¬ 
less  gestures,  and,  above  all,  their  strong  voices  com¬ 
peting  in  the  use  of  the  most  hideous  language 
depravity  ever  invented,  make  such  a  scene  as  I 
Iteiieve  can  be  matched  nowhere  under  the  sun. 
But  the  same  women,  who  in  such  circumstances 
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seemed  to  be  possessed  with  a  determination  never 
to  be  outdone  in  violence  or  blasphemy  or  ob¬ 
scenity,  are,  when  sober,  of  civil  conversation  and 
decent  demeanor.  This  is  true  not  of  one  or  two, 
but  of  many  of  them.  So  I  bad  no  more  difficulty 
in  getting  out  of  No.  6  Bush  than  if  I  had  been 
making  a  morning  call  at  home.  The  person  who 
was  washing  her  clothes  in  the  saucepan  bade  me  goo<l 
day  with  an  expression  of  her  assurance  that  1  had 
a  good  heart,  while  Miss  Clancy  simply  hoped  I 
would  keep  my  promise  to  come  again  when  they 
were  less  occupied  with  domestic  cares.  When  1 
got  outside  1  found  that  Jimmy  Lynch  had  been 
tess  fortunate  than  the  Saxon  stranger  whom  he  bad 
conducted  to  the  strange  place.  He  was  still  en¬ 
gaged  in  wordy  conflict,  and  was  so  completely 
beaten  that  he  retreated  upon  the  car  upon  my  first 
appearance,  and  started  oflf  before  I  was  fairly  set¬ 
tled  on  it.  “  Did  any  one  iver  hear  the  like  ov 
them  divils  ?  ”  he  roared.  “  It ’s  disghusting  in- 
tirely  1  ” 

But,  ready  as  Jimmy  was  to  “  call”  upon  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  Scottish  Queen,  I  insisted  upon  his  going 
wowly  through  the  bush  village,  and  then  I  was  en¬ 
abled  to  see  on  a  first  visit  that  its  inhabitants  at 
any  rate  were  all  of  one  kind  and  looked  all  alike. 
In  the  first  place  every  woman  is  Irish.  There  is 
not  a  single  Englishwoman  now  in  the  nests,  though 
there  were  two  of  our  countrywomen  there  lately  : 
these  girls,  however,  went  away  with  a  regiment 
onlered  elsewhere.  Then  the  wrens  are  almost  all 
young,  —  the  greater  number  of  them  being  from 
seventeen  to  five-and-twenty  years  old.  Then  they 
almost  all  come  out  of  cabins  in  country  places,  and 
seem  still  to  enjoy  —  most  of  them  —  some  remains 
of  the  fine  strength  and  health  they  brought  from 
those  wretched  cots.  Then  there  was  a  common 
look,  shocking  to  see,  of  hard  depravity,  —  the  look 
of  hopeless,  miserable,  but  determined  and  defiant 
wickedness.  Fine  faces,  and  young  ones  too,  were 
marred  into  something  quite  terriffie  by  this  look, 
and  the  spirit  of  it  seemed  to  move  in  the  lazy  swing 
of  their  limbs,  and  was  certainly  heard  in  their 
voices.  And  lastly  they  are  dressed  alike.  All  day 
they  lounge  in  a  half-naked  state,  clothed  simply  in 
the  one  frieze  petticoat,  and  another  equally  foul 
cast  loosely  over  their  shoulders,  though  towards 
evening  they  put  on  the  decent  attire  of  the  first 
girl  I  met  there.  These  bettermost  clothes  are  kept 
clean  and  bright  enough ;  the  frequency  with  which 
they  are  seen  displayed  on  the  bushes  to  dry  shows 
how  often  they  are  washed,  and  how  well.  These 
observations  apply  to  the  cotton  gown,  the  stock¬ 
ings,  the  white  petticoat  alone, — frieze  and  flannel 
never  know  anything  of  soap  and  water  at  all  ap¬ 
parently.  The  “  Curragh  petticoat”  is  familiarly 
known  for  miles  and  miles  around ;  its  peculiarity 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  starched,  but  not  ironed.  The 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  these  poor  wretches 
when  the  gown  and  petticoat  are  donned  and  when 
they  are  taken  off  again  (that  is  to  say,  the  moment 
they  come  back  from  the  “hunting-grounds”)  an¬ 
swers  precisely  to  their  language  and  demeanor 
when  sober  and  when  tipsy.  In  the  one  condition 
they  are  generally  as  well-behaved  ami  civil  as  any 
decent  peasant  women  need  be  ;  in  the  other  they 
are  like  raging  savages,  with  more  than  a  savage’s 
vilenexs.  However,  I  have  now  come  to  the  end  of 
my  tether.  Some  very  curious  circumstances  of 
their  strange  and  cruel  existence  remain  to  be  told  ; 
we  have  got  to  see  yet  how  they  carry  on  their  daily 
life. 
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It  is  beyond  all  question  the  tendency  of  modem 
society  to  regard  marriage  as  the  great  end  and 
justification  of  a  woman’s  life.  This  is  perhaps  the 
single  point  on  which  practical  and  romantic  peo¬ 
ple,  who  differ  in  so  many  things,  invariably  agree. 
Poets,  novelists,  natural  philosophers,  fashionable 
and  unfashionable  mothers,  meet  one  another  on  the 
broad  common  ground  of  approving  universal  mat¬ 
rimony  ;  and  women  from  their  earliest  years  are 
dedicated  to  the  cultivation  of  those  feminine  ac¬ 
complishments  which  are  supposed  either  to  be 
most  seductive  before  marriage  in  a  drawing-room, 
or  most  valuable  after  marriage  in  the  kitchen  and 
housekeeper’s-room.  It  is  admitted  to  be  a  sort  of 
half  necessity  in  any  interesting  work  of  fiction 
that  its  plots,  its  adventures,  and  its  catastrophes 
should  all  lead  up  to  the  marriage  of  the  principal 
young  lady.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Lilly  Dale,  the  public  tolerates  a  bold  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  ordinary  rule,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
piquancy  of  the  thing ;  but  no  wise  novelist  ven¬ 
tures  habitually  to  disregard  the  prevalent  opinion 
that  the  heroine's  mission  is  to  become  a  wife  before 
the  end  of  the  third  volume.  The  one  ideal,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  which  romance  has  to  offer  woman  is 
marriage  ;  and  most  novels  thus  make  lifJ  end  with 
what  really  is  only  its  threshold  and  beginning. 
The  Bible  no  doubt  says  that  it  is  not  good  for 
man  to  live  alone.  What  the  Bible  says  of  man, 
public  opinion  as  unhesitatingly  as.'erts  of  woman ; 
and  a  text  that  it  is  not  goo<l  for  woman  to  live 
alone  either,  though  not  canonical,  is  silently  added 
by  all  domestic  commentators  to  the  Scriptural  origi¬ 
nal.  Those  who  pretend  to  be  best  acquainted 
with  the  order  of  nature  and  the  mysterious  designs 
of  Providence  assure  us  with  confidence  that  all 
this  is  as  it  should  be  ;  that  woman  is  not  meant  to 
grow  and  flourish  singly,  but  to  hang  on  man,  and 
to  depend  on  him,  like  the  vine  ujxm  the  elm.  If 
we  remember  right,  M.  Comte  entertains  opinions 
which  really  come  to  pretty  much  the  same  thing. 
Woman  is  to  be  maintained  in  ease  and  luxury  by 
the  rougher  male  animal,  it  being  her  duty  in  return 
to  keep  his  spiritual  nature  up  to  the  mark,  to 
quicken  and  to  purify  his  affections,  to  be  a  sort  of 
drawing-room  religion  in  the  middle  of  eveiy-day 
life,  to  serve  as  an  object  of  devotion  to  the  religious 
Comtist,  and  to  lead  him  through  love  of  herself  im 
to  the  love  of  humanity  in  the  abstract.  One  diffi¬ 
culty  presented  by  this  matrimonial  view  of  woman’s 
destinjr  is  to  know  what,  under  the  present  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  society  finils  itself  placed,  is  to  be¬ 
come  of  plain  girls.  Their  mission  is  a  subject 
which  no  philosopher  as  yet  has  adeipiately  handled. 
If  marri'ige  is  the  object  of  all  feminine  endeavors 
and  ambitions,  it  certainly  seems  rather  hard  that 
Providence  should  have  condemned  plain  girls  to 
start  in  the  race  at  such  an  obvious  disadvantage. 
Even  under  M.  Comte’s  system,  which  provides  for  al¬ 
most  everything,  and  which,  in  its  tar-sightedness  and 
thoughtfulness  for  our  good,  appears  almost  more 
benevolent  than  Proviclence,  it  would  seem  as  if 
hardly  sufficient  provision  had  been  made  for  them. 
It  must  lx;  difficult  for  any  one  except  a  really  ad¬ 
vanced  Comtist  to  give  himself  up  to  the  worship  of 
a  thoroughly  plain  girl.  Filial  instinct  might  ena¬ 
ble  us  to  worship  her  as  a  mother,  but  even  the 
noblest  desire  to  serve  humanity  would  scarcely  be 
enough  to  keep  a  husband  or  a  lover  up  to  his  daily 
devotions  in  the  case  of  a  plain  girl  with  sandy  hair 
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and  a  freckled  complexion.  The  boldest  effort  to 
rectify  the  inequabties  of  the  position  of  plain 
girls  has  been  made  of  late  years  W  a  courageous 
school  of  female  writers  of  fiction.  Everything  has 
been  done  that  could  be  done  to  persuade  mankind 
that  plain  girls  are  in  reality  by  far  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  of  the  lot  The  clever  authoress  of  “  Jane  Eyre  ” 
nearly  succeeded  in  the  forlorn  attempt  for  a  few 
years ;  and  plain  ^rls,  with  volumes  of  intellect 
speaking  through  weir  deep  eyes  and  from  their 
massive  forehews,  seemed  for  a  while,  on  paper  at 
least,  to  be  carrying  everything  before  them. 

The  only  difficulty  was  to  get  the  male  sex  to  fol¬ 
low  out  in  practice  what  they  so  completely  admired 
in  Miss  Bronte’s  three-volume  novels.  Unhappily, 
the  male  sex,  being  very  imperfect  and  frail,  could 
not  be  brought  to  do  it  They  recognized  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  conception  about  plain  girb,  they  were 
very  glad  to  see  them  married  off  in  scores  to  he¬ 
roic  village  doctors,  and  they  quite  admitted  that 
occasional  young  noblemen  might  be  represented 
in  fiction  as  becoming  violently  attached  to  young 
creatures  with  inky  fingers  and  remarkable  minds. 
But  no  real  change  was  brought  about  in  ordinary 
life.  Man,  sinful  man,  read  with  pleasure  about  the 
triumphs  of  the  sandy-haired  girls,  but  still  kept  on 
dancing  with  and  proposing  to  the  pretty  ones. 
And  at  last  authoresses  were  driven  back  on  the 
old  standard  of  beauty.  At  present,  in  the  produc¬ 
tions  both  of  masculine  and  feminine  workmanship, 
the  former  view  of  plain  girls  has  been  resumed. 
They  are  allowed,  if  thoroughly  excellent  in  other 
ways,  to  pair  off  with  country  curates  and  with  de¬ 
voted  missionaries ;  but  the  prizes  of  fiction,  as  well 
as  the  prizes  of  reality,  fall  to  the  lot  of  their  fairer 
and  more  fortunate  sisters. 

Champions  of  plain  girls  are  not,  however,  want¬ 
ing  who  boldly  take  the  difficulty  by  the  horns,  and 
deny  in  toto  the  fact  that  in  matrimony  and  love 
the  race  is  usually  to  the  beautiful.  Look  about  | 
you,  they  tell  us,  in  the  world,  and  you  will  as  often 
as  not  find  beauties  fading  on  their  stalks,  and  plain 
girls  marrying  on  every  side  of  them.  And  no 
doubt  plain  girls  do  marry  very  frequently.  No¬ 
body,  for  instance,  with  half  an  eye  can  fail  to  be 
familiar  with  the  phenomenon,  in  his  own  circle,  of 
astonishingly  ugly  married  women.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  plain  girls  are  not  terribly 
w^hted  in  the  race. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  women  who  rely 
on  their  beauty  remain  unmarried  at  the  last,  but 
the  reason  that  their  beauty  gives  them  no  advan¬ 
tage  is  certainly  not  one.  The  first  reason  perhaps 
is  that  beauties  are  inclined  to  be  fastidious  and  ca- 
{^ious.  They  have  no  notion  of  following  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  and  being  contented 
with  the  first  good,  sensible,  Christian  lover  who  falls 
in  their  way;  and  they  run,  in  consequence,  no 
slight  risk  overstaying  their  market.  They  go 
in  for  a  more  splendid  sort  of  matrimonial  success, 
and  think  they  can  afford  to  play  the  more  daring 
game.  Plain  girls  are  providentially  preserved  from 
these  temptations.  At  the  close  of  a  well-spent  life 
they  can  conscientiously  look  back  on  a  career  in 
which  no  reasonable  opportunity  was  neglected,  and 
say  that  they  have  not  broken  many  hearts,  or  been 
sinfully  and  distractingly  particular.  And  there  is 
the  further  consideration  to  be  remembered  in  the 
case  of  plain  girls,  that  fortune  and  rank  are  nearly 
as  valuable  articles  as  beauty,  and  lead  to  a  fair  num¬ 
ber  of  matrimonial  alliances.  The  system  of  Provi¬ 
dence  is  full  of  kindly  compensations,  and  it  is  a 


proof  of  the  universal  benevolence  we  see  about  us 
that  so  many  heiresses  should  be  plain.  Plain  girls 
have  a  right  to  be  cheered  and  comforted  by  the 
thought,  it  teaches  them  the  happy  lesson  that 
beauty,  as  compared  with  a  settled  income,  is  skin- 
deep  and  valueless ;  and  that  what  man  looks  for  in 
the  companion  of  his  life  is  not  so  much  a  bright 
cheek  or  a  blue  eye,  as  a  substantial  and  us^ul 
amount  of  this  world’s  wealth. 

Plain  girls  again  expect  less,  and  are  prepared  to 
accept  less,  in  a  lover.  Everybody  knows  the  sort 
of  useful,  admirable,  practical  man  who  sets  himself 
to  marry  a  plain  girl.  He  is  not  a  man  of  great 
rank,  great  promise,  or  great  expectations.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  he  might  possibly  have  flown  at 
higher  game,  and  set  his  heart  on  marrying  female 
loveliness  rather  than  homely  excellence.  His 
choice,  if  it  is  nothing  else,  is  an  index  of  a  con¬ 
tented  and  modest  disposition.  He  is  not  vain 
enough  to  compete  in  the  gi-eat  race  for  beauties. 
What  he  looks  for  is  some  one  who  will  be  mother 
of  his  children,  who  will  order  his  servants  duly,  and 
keep  his  household  bills;  and  whose  gooil  sense  will 
teach  her  to  recognize  the  sterling -qualities  of  her 
husband,  and  not  object  to  his  dining  daily  in  his  slip¬ 
pers.  This  is  the  sort  of  partner  that  plain  girls 
may  rationally  hope  to  secure,  and  who  can  say 
that  they  o^ht  not  to  be  cheerful  and  happy  in 
their  lot  ?  For  a  character  of  this  undeniable  sobri¬ 
ety  there  is  indeed  a  fiositive'  advantage  in  a  plain 
girl  as  a  wife.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  man  who  m.-irries  a  plain  girl  never  need  be 
jealous.  He  is  iu  the  Arcadian  and  fortunate  con¬ 
dition  of  a  lover  who  has  no  rivals.  A  sensible  un¬ 
ambitious  nature  will  recognize  in  this  a  solid  bene¬ 
fit  Plain  girls  rarely  turn  into  frisky  matrons,  and 
this  fact  renders  them  peculiarly  adapted  to  be  the 
wives  of  dull  and  steady  mediocrity. 

Lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  the  above  calcu¬ 
lation  of  what  plain  girls  may  do  leaves  some  of 
their  power  and  success  still  unaccounted  for,  it  is 
quite  right  and  proper  to  add  that  the  story  of  plain 
girls,  if  it  were  carefully  written,  would  contain 
many  instances,  not  merely  of  moderate  good  for¬ 
tune,  but  of  splendid  and  exceptional  triumph. 
Like  prima  donnas,  opera-dancers,  and  lovely  milli¬ 
ners,  plain  girls  have  been  known  to  make  extra¬ 
ordinary  hits,  and  to  awaken  illustrious  passions. 
Somebc^y  ought  to  take  up  the  subject  in  a  book, 
and  tell  us  bow  they  did  it.  This  is  the  age  of 
Golden  Treasuries.  We  have  Golden  Treasuries  of 
English  poets,  of  French  poets,  of  great  lawyers,  of 
famous  battles,  of  notable  beauties,  of  English  he¬ 
roes,  of  successful  merchants,  and  of  almost  every 
sort  of  character  and  celebrity  that  can  be  con¬ 
ceived.  What  is  wanted  is  a  Golden  Treasury  con¬ 
taining  the  narrative  of  the  most  successful  plain 
girls.  The  book  might  be  called  the  Book  of  Ugli¬ 
ness,  and  we  see  no  reason  why,  to  give  reality  to 
the  story,  the  portraits  of  some  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  might  not  be  appended.  Of  course,  if  ever 
such  a  volume  is  compiled,  it  will  be  proved  to 
demonstration  that  plain  girls  have  before  now  ar¬ 
rived  at  great  matrimonial  honor  and  renown. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  sort  of  plain  girl  who 
nurses  her  hero  (perhaps  in  the  Crimea)  through  a 
dangerous  attack  of  illness,  and  marries  him  af^r- 
wairds.  There  is  the  class  of  those  who  have  been 
married  simply  from  a  sense  of  duty.  There  is  the 
class  that  distinguishes  itself  by  profuse  kindness  to 
poor  cottagers,  and  by  reading  the  Bible  to  blind 
old  women ;  an  occupation  which,  as  we  know,  from 
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the  meet  ordinaiy  works  of  fiction,  leads  directly  to 
the  promptest  and  speediest  attachments  on  the 
part  of  the  young  men  who  happen  to  drop  in  cas¬ 
ually  at  the  time.  The  catalogue  of  such  is  perhaps 
long  and  famous.  Yet,  allowing  for  all  these,  al¬ 
lowing  for  everything  else  that  can  be  adduced  in 
their  favor,  we  cannot  help  returning  to  tjie  posi¬ 
tion  that  plain  girls  have  an  up-hill  battle  to  nght. 
No  doubt  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  Cynics  tell  us  that 
six  months  after  a  man  is  married  it  makes  very 
little  difference  to  him  whether  his  wife’s  nose  is 
Roman,  aquiline,  or  retrousse ;  and  this  may  be  so. 
The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  most  men  persist  in 
marrying  for  the  sake  of  the  illusion  of  the  first  six 
months,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  ante-nuptial 
and  not  the  post-nuptial  sentiments ;  and  as  the  first 
six  months  with  a  plain  girl  are  confessedly  inferior 
in  attraction,  the  inference  is  clear  that  they  do  in 
effect  attract  less.  Plainness  or  loveliness  apart,  a 
very  large  number  of  womankind  have  no  reason  to 
expect  any  very  happy  chance  in  married  life ;  and 
if  marriage  is  to  be  set  before  all  women  as  the  one 
ideal,  a  number  of  feminine  lives  will  always  turn 
out  to  have  been  failures. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  on 
this  point  to  alter  the  sentiments  of  the  female  sex, 
or  indeed  the  general  verdict  of  society.  We  do 
not  quite  see  the  hopelessness.  A  considerable 
amount  of  the  matrimonial  ideas  of  young  women 
are  purely  the  result  of  their  education,  and  of  the 
atmosphere  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up ; 
and,  by  giving  a  new  direction  to  their  early  train¬ 
ing,  it  might  not  be  altogether  so  quixotical  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  should  alter  all  that  is  the  result  of 
the  training.  At  any  rate  it  has  become  essential 
for  the  welfare  of  women  that  they  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  lie  taught  that  they  may  have  a  career 
open  to  them  even  if  they  never  marry;  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  society  to  try  to  open  to  them  as  many 
careers  of  the  sort  as  are  not  incompatible  with  the 
distinctive  peculiarities  of  a  woman’s  phj’sical  ca¬ 
pacity.  It  may  well  be  that  society’s  present  in¬ 
stincts  as  reganls  woman  are  at  bottom  selfish.  The 
notion  of  feminine  dependence  on  man,  of  the  want 
of  refinement  in  a  woman  who  undertakes  any  ac¬ 
tive  business  or  profession,  and  of  the  first  impor¬ 
tance  of  woman’s  domestic  position,  when  carried  to 
an  extreme,  are  perhaps  better  suited  to  the  caprice 
and  fanciful  fastidiousness  of  men  than  to  the  real 
reipiirements,  in  the  present  age,  of  the  other  sex. 
The  throng  of  semi-educated  authoresses  who  are 
now  flocking  about  the  world  of  letters  is  a  whole¬ 
some  protest  against  such  e.xclusive  jealousy.  The 
real  objection  to  literary  women  is  that  women, 
with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  are  not  yet  properly 
educated  to  write  well,  or  to  criticise  well  what 
others  write.  Remove  this  objection  by  improving 
the  curriculum  of  feminine  education,  and  there  is 
hanlly  any  other.  There  is  none  certainly  of  suffi¬ 
cient  consequence  to  outweigh  the  real  need  which 
is  felt  of  giving  those  women  something  to  live  for 
(apart  from  anil  above  onlinary  domestic  and  phil¬ 
anthropic  duties),  whose  good  or  evil  fortune  it  is 
not  to  lie  marked  out  by  Heaven  for  a  married  life. 
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[Tranilatei]  for  Ktikt  SATinuiAT  flrom  La  Franeke-Comte.] 

I  AM  at  my  uncle’s  country-seat,  Maizihres.  It 
is  situated  in  one  of  the  shadiest  and  most  verdant 
nooks  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  La  Ixiue,  which 
Pierre  Joseph  Proudhon  (a  judge,  deny  it  who 


may)  declared  was  the  most  pictnresqae  and  de¬ 
lightful  of  the  whole  Jura.  We  are  about  a  mile  or 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  Omans,  a  beaudiul  little 
town,  which  Master  Courbet  is  doing  his  best  to  im¬ 
mortalize.  The  weather  is  delightful.  Blackbirds 
and  red-breasts,  little  warblers  and  big  finches,  mel¬ 
ancholy  cuckoos  and  joyous  nightingales,  —  idl  our 
leading  singers,  deep  bassos,  gay  tenors,  or  light 
sopranos,  —  execute  in  their  very  best  manner  their 
most  brilliant  or  most  expresMve  solos,  without 
giving  a  thought  to  their  neighbor.  The  Tour 
de  St.  Denis,  still  majestic  despite  its  great  age, 
stands  in  strong  relief  against  the  blue  sky ;  one  of 
its  sides,  —  that  which  looks  towards  Chassagne,  — 
joyously  illuminated  by  the  rising  sun,  glitters  like 
a  diamond.  La  Loue,  a  great  coquette,  gayly  rolls 
up  its  sky-blue  ripples,  until  a  bank  of  gray  stones 
or  of  yellow  gravel  and  entwined  trees  stops  it 
with  a  “  Halt,  my  darling;  you  can’t  go  farther”; 
when  it  assumes  a  little  angry  air,  which  suits  it 
divinely  well.  The  walnuts  of  the  orchard,  looking 
like  great  green  pompons,  carelessly  spread  them¬ 
selves  in  the  sun  in  their  magnificent  and  luxuriant 
obesity.  The  thick  foliage  which  covers  them  un¬ 
dulates  in  the  wind’s  breath  with  gentle,  sad  mur¬ 
mur. 

I  was  seated  on  the  river’s  bank  with  Geoige 
Sand’s  last  novel  in  my  hand.  I  was  plunged  m 
revery,  and  had  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  water,  think¬ 
ing  :  “  O  ye  fishes,  be  ye  big  or  be  ye  little,  swim  as 
ye  please  ;  for  the  great  art  of  line-fishing  is  a  closed 
book  to  me,  therefore  peace  be  unto  ye  1  ”  My  eyes 
capriciously  wandered  over  the  flower-decked  mead¬ 
ows,  when  suddenly  they  were  attracted  towards 
the  horizon  by  a  black  dot  floating  on  the  river. 

In  a  few  seconds  my  black  dot  increased  in  size ; 
its  dimensions  grew,  its  outline  became  distinct;  ; 
and  presently,  despite  the  occasional  interposition 
of  thick-set  willows  and  tall  poplars,  I  recognized 
Courbet  and  his  canoe.  I  ran  up  to  the  house  as 
fast  as  I  could  go  to  spread  the  news.  Every 
brow  was  smooth,  every  face  beamed,  a  joyous  shout 
rose  from  every  breast,  and  everybody  all  together 
poured  forth  to  meet  the  Master.  No  stranger  can 
imagine  the  enormous  number  of  relations,  mends, 
and  acquaintances  my  uncle  everj'  year  receives  in 
his  house.  During  the  vacation,  and  especially 
during  September  and  October,  Maiziferes  prescnla 
the  animated  appearance  of  a  caravansary.  Theo¬ 
logians  and  sub-lieutenants,  painters  and  judges, 
poets  and  iron-masters,  sub-treasurers  and  editors, 
wealthy  bankers  and  threadbare  novelists,  elbow 
and  follow  each  other  there.  All  stations,  all  ages, 
all  languages,  have  annually  representatives  in  this 
blissful  ab<me,  which  is  entered  as  if ’t  were  a  church, 
where  everybody  lives  as  if  he  were  in  his  own 
home, —  abralutely  independent,  and  on  the  footing  of 
the  most  perfect  equality.  Eat)  drink,  sleep,  dream, 
lounge,  stroll,  talk,  —  ’t  is  your  own  lookout !  ITiere 
is  no  embarrassing  ceremony  nor  misplaced  etiquette. 

“  Liberty,  gayety,  fraternity,”  is  the  motto  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  house  might  write  in  golden  letters  over 
its  portal. 

The  rapidly  sketched  description  of  the  excite¬ 
ment  the  arrival  of  Courbet  raised  at  Maizihres  has 
hinted  to  the  reader  that  the  illustrious  author  of 
Le  Puits  Noir  and  Les  Chevrnuils  is  considered  by 
my  uncle  as  something  more  than  a  mere  acquaint¬ 
ance.  The  truth  is  there  is  but  one  intimate  friend 
who  is  allowed  to  take  the  liberties  granted  lum.  I 
instance  one,  I  might  instance  a  thousand  examples. 
Last  summer  Master  Courbet,  surprised  by  a  violent 
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■tonn,  coTered  to  the  ears  with  mud,  and  wet  to 
the  (kin,  took  refuge  at  Maizihres,  intending  to  stay 
only  long  enough  to  chanm  his  clothes,  and  let  the 
storm  cease.  He  had,  so  ne  TOwed  to  us,  two  hunt¬ 
ing  scenes  to  pack  and  send  off,  one  to  Greenland 
and  the  other  to  China ;  a  quarrel  to  settle  with  the 

Siliccman ;  three  priests’  portraits  to  terminate,  and 
eaven  knows  what  else  besides.  In  fine,  Courbet 
seemed  to  be  in  a  great  hurry,  and  at  first  thought 
of  nothing  but  leaving ;  looking  at  the  barometer 
every  moment,  and  paying  serious  attention  to  the 
direction  of  the  clouds.  But  iny  uncle  had  the  fatal 
idea  of  bringing  pipes  and  beer  to  the  drawing¬ 
room.  Courbet’s  good  resolutions  instantly  van¬ 
ished.  His  face  beamed,  his  eyes  sparkled.  He 
forgot  everything.  He  slowly  sank  into  a  large 
arm-chair,  heaved  a  long-drawn  sigh  of  comfort  and 
self-eatisfaction,  tossed  off  two  or  three  mugs  of 
beer,  one  after  the  other,  and  boldly  plunged  into 
an  inextricable  labyrinth  of  wonderful  tales,  cock- 
and-bull  stories,  and  impossible  anecdotes,  such  as  he 
alone  can  tell.  All  the  while,  pipes  and  mugs  fol¬ 
lowed  one  another  with  a  rapidity  that  gave  one 
pleasure  to  observe.  Suddenly  the  clock  struck 
seven,  seven  of  the  evening,  while  Courbet  was  still 
talking.  More  wonderful  still,  there  was  not  one 
of  the  seven  or  eight  listeners  seated  with  out¬ 
stretched  mouth  around  him  who  felt  the  least 
fatigue  or  the  least  desire  to  slip  away,  so  much 
spirit  and  real  originality  are  there  in  these  bur¬ 
lesque  narratives,  so  bold  and  picturesque  are 
Courbet’s  expressions,  so  sincere  and  spontaneous 
are  the  loud,  long  laughs  with  which  he  eontinually 
seasons  his  conversations. 

“  I  say,  Courbet,”  exclaimed  my  uncle,  rising  and 
going  to  the  window,  which  ojiened  like  a  glass  door 
on  the  terrace,  “  I  really  hope  you  have  given  up 
all  idea  of  going.  Night  b  falling,  the  rain  in¬ 
creases  in  violence.  You  must  sup  with  us,  and 
sleep  here.” 

“Do  you  think  so ?  ”  replied  Courbet,  carelessly 
emptying  the  enormous  mug,  which  my  uncle  fills 
incessanUy  and  until  it  brims. 

“I  don’t  think  anything  about  it;  I  know  it,” 
answered  my  uncle,  opening  the  window  wide. 
“  Why,  ’t  would  be  sheer  madness  to  think  of  going 
to  Ornans  to-night !  ” 

Of  a  truth  the  wind  hissed  furiously  through  the 
long  branches  of  the  pine-trees;  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents;  the  thunder  pealed  without  intermission, 
and  every  ten  seconds  an  immense  flash  of  lightning 
dazzled  our  »’es;  the  rocks  of  La  Facie,  illumined 
by  a  weird  effulgence,  would  then  glisten  forth  from 
the  thick  darkness  and  almost  immediately  disap¬ 
pear  into  it  ’T  was  magnificent ;  but  no  human 
creature  could  have  driven  a  stray  dog  forth  into 
such  weather. 

“  Well,  then,  here  I  stay  !  ”  said  Courbet.  “  Ah  ! 
u  there  no  more  beer  ?  ”  he  added,  ogling  with 
half-shut  eyes  the  bottoms  of  seven  or  eight  bottles 
which  sadly  lay  on  the  drawing-room  table. 

The  weather  next  day  was  superb.  There  was 
not  a  cloud  to  be  seen.  The  barometer  was  at 
“  Very  Fair.”  ’T  was  twelve  o’clock  M.  The  din¬ 
ner-bell  was  ringing. 

“  What  a  magnificent  day !  ”  cried  Courbet,  as 
he  leaped  from  bed.  “  I  really  must  tell  M.  Ordi¬ 
naire  to  send  beer  and  pipes  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  hard  by  the  orchard.” 

Night  comes.  Courbet  has  not  the  remotest 
thou^t  of  leaving.  Days  and  weeks  slip  awa^. 
There  b  one  round  of  luxuriant  galas  and  Homenc 


festivals  from  morning  till  night,  and  sometimes 
from  night  until  morning.  The  end  of  the  month 
comes,  and  Courbet  talks  no  more  about  leaving 
than  he  does  about  going  to  confession. 

To  return  from  this  digression :  when  I  entered  it 
I  believe  I  was  at  the  moment  when,  running  like  a 
madman  up  to  the  house,  I  left  behind  me  Courbet 
securing  his  canoe  to  a  willow.  I  shouted  to  my 
cousins,  who  were  very  busily  engaged  in  the  yard 
in  the  innumerable  preparations  of  a  splendid  cray¬ 
fishing  to  be  perpetrated  that  very  evening  at  the 
Roche-aux-Raguets,  —  I  shouted,  “  Here  is  Cour¬ 
bet  !  ” 

“  O,  what  good  luck  1  Sha  ’n’t  we  laugh ! 
Hb  like  don’t  live  !  What  an  odd  fish !  Father, 
here  comes  Courbet !  Mother,  here ’s  Courbet  1  ” 

A  voice  behind  me  asked,  “  What ’s  that  about 
Courbet  ?  W'^ho  was  talking  about  Courbet  ?  ” 

I  turned  around,  and  I  saw  Monsieur  X - at 

his  window  on  the  second  floor,  enjoying  the  morn¬ 
ing  air.  My  shouts  had  made  him  prick  up  hb 
ears.  I  maliciously  answered,  “  ’T  b  I,  Monsieur 

X - ,  who  said  Courbet  has  come  to  spend  the 

day  with  us.” 

“  Nonsense  !  ’T  is  not  possible !  Where  did 
you  see  him  V  ” 

“  On  hb  canoe.  He  is  now  at  the  foot  of  the 
orchard,  near  St.  Nicholas’s  fountain.” 

■“  Ah,  Master  Courbet,  here  you  come  again, 

eh  1  ”  growled  Monsieur  X -  in  an  undertone. 

“  Very  well ;  I  know  what  I  must  do.”  So  say¬ 
ing,  he  slammed  his  window  with  such  violence 
’t  was  a  wonder  he  did  not  shiver  every  pane  of 
glass  in  it. 

Here  a  few  words  of  explanation  are  necessary. 

Monsieur  X - is  a  well-known  publicist,  an  odd 

and  curious  character,  some  forty-fave  or  fifty  years 
old,  whom  my  uncle  annually  invites  to  spend  one 
or  two  of  the  autumnal  months  with  him.  It  would 
not  require  much  imagination  to  take  him  morally 
and  physically  for  one  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece 
temporarily  resuscitated.  Very  thin  and  very  short. 

Monsieur  X - b  master  of  an  austere  and*  dbtin- 

guished  phiz,  of  a  bald  head,  black  beard,  and 
aquiline  nose.  I  find  but  one  fault  in  him ;  and  this 
is,  be  alwa^'s  looks  too  much  as  if  he  was  delivering 
oracles.  Excessively  pitiless  and  ferocious  for  his 
literary  brethren,  there  is  scarcely  a  modem  writer, 
except  George  Sand,  who  finds  favor  in  hb  sight. 
He  loves  and  understands  music.  I  noticed  in  a 
book  he  wrote  two  or  three  years  since,  —  a  book 
which,  without  being  so  popular  as  Rocambole  or 
La  Atkre  Michel,  will  nevertheless  remain  one  of  the 
best  publications  of  the  day,  —  I  noticed  a  chapter 
devoted  entirely  to  Beethoven’s  and  Weber’s  art 
which  is  a  model  of  style,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
masterpiece  of  impartial  and  earnest  criticism.  As 
for  painters,  he  says  a  realist  (at  least  a  realist  who 
is  constantly  and  thoroughly  faithful  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  hb  school,  and  refuses  to  relax  them)  can 
never  be  equal,  let  him  do  and  say  what  he  pleases, 
to  the  very  poorest  photographer.  He  detests 
Courbet  especially,  because,  so'  he  says,  Courbet 
daily  engenders  legions  of  wretched  imitators,  who 
copy  notning  of  that  master  but  hb  most  offensive 
faults,  and  have  neither  his  originality  nor  hb  vigor. 
Nevertheless  there  are  some  of  Courbet’s  paintings 
which  he  does  freely  and  unreservedly  admire; 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  admirable  PuUs  Noir, 
in  which  he  insists  Courbet  deserted  his  own  theo¬ 
ries,  and  which  Monsieur  X -  loudly  proclaims 

an  exqubite  masterpiece.  The  possessor  of  vast 
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and  profound  erudition  painfulljr  amassed  by  dint 
of  persevering  labor ;  endowed  with  very  pure  taste 
ana  a  very  acute,  critical  sense,  except  on  one  or 
two  points,  on  which  he  will  not  listen  to  reason,  and 
about  which  he  is,  as  they  say,  “  cracked,”  —  nevei> 

theless  Monsieur  X - absolutely  lacks  imagination. 

It  would  be  mere  child’s  play  to  him  to  write  folio 
volumes  of  philosophical  analysis  or  social  economy  ; 
but  he  would  sit  still  as  the  g^  Terminus  before  his 
inkstand,  were  he  required  to  relate  a  story  in  a 
rorightly  manner,  or  even  to  write  one  of  Timothde 
Trimm’s  articles.  Endued  with  immense  pride, 
seriously  considering  himself  the  luminous  light¬ 
house  on  which  poor  human  nature,  were  it  to  un¬ 
derstand  its  true  interests  better  than  it  does,  should 

always  have  its  eyes  fixed.  Monsieur  X -  flies 

into  a  passion  at  the  least  contradiction,  and  conse¬ 
quently  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  carry  on  a  calm 
and  logical  discussion  with  such  a  man.  Every 
proposition  he  advances  is  “self-evident”  simply 
because  he  advances  it;  every  opinion  which  dif¬ 
fers  from  his  own  is  “  absurd.”  He  has  these  two 
words  constantly  in  his  mouth,  and  none  but  these. 

I  remember  he  and  Courbet  one  day,  in  my  pres¬ 
ence,  got  into  the  following  dispute :  — 

Monsieur  X -  insisted  (with  reason,  I  think) 

that  every  artist,  be  he  painter,  poet,  or  musician, 
should,  if  he  would  not  see  his  imagination  gradu¬ 
ally  shrink,  attempt  to  go  beyond  the  narrow  circle 
in  which  his  own  art  tethers  him ;  that  it  is  his  duty 
in  idle  hours  carefully  to  cultivate  the  intellect 
given  him  by  Heaven  in  order  to  become,  at  least 
m  some  degree,  familiar  with  the  great  changes 
which  are  daily  taking  place  in  the  world  of  letters, 
sciences,  etc. 

Ma.ster  Courbet  sustained  the  opposite  opinion 
with  the  warmth  and  eneigy  he  usually  brings  to 
the  support  of  paradoxes.  He  said :  “  Each  man  to 
his  trade.  Science  should  be  left  to  scientific  men. 
Since  there  are  men  who  find  pleasure  in  counting 
the  stars,  in  ticketing  birds  and  flowers,  in  dirtying 
their  fingers  to  write  with  chalk  y  and  x  plus  z  on 
slates,  and  to  melt  all  sorts  of  nasty  things  in  pip¬ 
kins,  let  ’em ;  it ’s  fun  to  them.  But  as  for  an  ar¬ 
tist,  the  less  of  this  jimcrackery  he  has  stuffed  into 
his  head,  the  surer  his  hand,  the  quicker  his  eye,  will 
be.  The  strongest  individuality,  the  greatest  origi¬ 
nality,  would  be  worn  out  speedily  in  contact  with 
books.  Hid  1  lost  my  time  in  trying  to  find  out 
how  many  men  were  killed  at  the  battle  of  Actium, 
and  whether  Sesostris  was  blind  of  the  right  or  left 
eye,  I  should  probably  never  have  painted  my  Puits 
Noir,  or  my  Cherreuik.” 

“Nonsense!  You  are  drivelling!”  sharply  re- 

Clied  Monsieur  X - ,  who  invariably  ended  by 

eing  terribly  irritated  by  Courbet’s  paradoxes. 

“  Ha  1  ha !  ha !  Mr.  Serious !  ”  rejoined  Courbet, 
roaring  with  his  great  horse-laugh.  “  Good  Heav¬ 
ens  !  just  look  at  him !  the  Insupportable  cruet  of 
vinegar !  He  is  perfectly  red  with  rage,  and  is  roll¬ 
ing  terrible  eyes  at  me !  ” 

“I  angry?  Get  out!  You  are  not  worth  an¬ 
ger  !  I  pity  you,  —  that ’s  all !  ” 

“  You  —  pity  —  me  1  That  ’ll  do  1  —  that ’s  a  good 
joke !  ”  . 

“  Yes,  I  pity  you,  poor,  poor  fellow !  I  did  not 
imagine  any  human  being,  however  low  he  might 
have  fallen,  could  have  had  such  absurd  and  stupid 
ideas  as  those  you  express !  ” 

“Silence!  pedant,  college  scout,  paper-blotter! 
The  very  worst  picture  I  ever  painted  is  a  thousand 
times  better  than  all  those  humanitarian  sandwiches, 
_ _ 


and  all  those  philosophical  ragouts,  you  dish  tm 
daily  to  a  parcel  of  numskulU  who  can’t  tell  B 
from  a  bull’s  foot.” 

“  You  had  a  great  deal  better  learn  to  draw  be¬ 
fore  you  venture  to  compare  your  daubs  with  my 
books.” 

“  You  had  better  learn  something  about  orthog¬ 
raphy  before  you  begin  to  talk  about  ‘  my  books.’ 

“  Clear  out !  You  are  nothing  but  a  whitewasher 
and  plasterer!” 

So  saying.  Monsieur  X - dashed  out  of  the 

room,  violently  slamming  the  door  behind  him. 
Courbet  shook  with  laughter.  My  uncle  did  not 
know  whether  to  laugh  or  to  get  angry.  Our 
guests,  some  dozen  friends  or  relations,  were  ex¬ 
tremely  embarrassed,  and  did  their  best  to  keep  a 
grave  face.  But  Courbet’s  pantomime  was  conta¬ 
gious,  and  overcame  the  gravest  brows,  and  at  last 

all  the  laughers  were  on  his  side.  Monsieur  X - 

made  the  great  mistake  to  take  these  quizzes  of 
Courbet  as  serious.  The  instinctive  aversion  he  al¬ 
ways  felt  for  Courbet  became,  from  the  unlucky 
day  on  which  this  little  drama  took  place,  a  grow¬ 
ing  abhorrence,  a  deep  and  silent  hatred,  which 
waited  only  for  some  opportunity  to  break  forth. 
Courbet  knew  perfectly  how  inimical  were  the  sen¬ 
timents  held  towards  him  by  our  ill-natured  philoso¬ 
pher,  so  he  roared  with  laughter  whenever  anybody 
intentionally  or  accidentally  mentioned  Monsieur 

X - ’s  name  before  him.  The  reader  now  knows 

why  the  irritable  author  had  received  intelligence 
of  Courbet’s  arrival  with  such  undissembled  marks 
of  dissatisfaction  and  anger,  —  suddenly  leaving  the 
favorite  window  where  he  regularly  every  morning 
indulged  in  revery,  and  closing  the  window  with 
terrific  noise.  Achilles  had  scarcely  disappeared  in 
his  tent  when  Courbet  became  visible  at  the  curve 
of  the  path  leading  to  the  river.  The  reader  sees 
he  followed  close  upon  me. 

Courbet  shouted,  without  further  preamble : 
“  Halloo,  boys !  I  say,  is  Mr.  Serious  still  at  Mai- 
zibres  ?  Sha’  n’t  we  have  fun !  ”  He  rubbed  his 
hands,  capered  with  delight,  and  laughed  so  long  he 
could  have  been  heard  for  miles  around. 

I  tried  my  best  to  keep  a  grave  face  as  I  said,  “  I 

assure  you  you  are  mistaken.  Monsieur  X - 

quitted  us  yesterday,  having  been  called  back  to 
Paris  sooner  than  he  expected.  You  are  out  in 
your  reckoning,  Courbet,  and  will  be  obliged  to 
wait  till  next  year  before  you  have  your  tun.” 

I  was  almost  sure  Courbet  had  come  to  Maizihres 
to  stay  only  a  few  hours.  We  had  visited  him  in 
his  studio  only  two  or  three  days  before,  and  found 
him  working  very  hard.  He  had  told  us  he  was 
extremely  pressed  for  time,  that  his  private  exhibi¬ 
tion  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  bother,  that  he  could 
not  come  to  Maizihres  for  many  a  long  day,  and 
many  another  excuse,  so  that  I  was  extremely  as¬ 
tonished  to  see  him  make  his  appearance.  Since, 
contrary  to  all  our  expectations,  he  did  show  his 
face  at  the  house,  I  hoped  to  deceive  him,  and  by 
my  “  white  lie  ”  save  Monsieur  X - from  a  disa¬ 

greeable  altercation  with  him. 

“  O,  that ’s  an  excellent  joke  !  ”  replied  Cour¬ 
bet,  laughing  louder  than  ever.  “  I  have  just  met 
Uncle  Guillemot  on  the  river’s  bank,  and  he  told  me 
he  jabbered  more  than  an  hour  this  morning  with 
the  illustrious  philosopher;  whereupon  I  compli¬ 
mented  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  need 
not  say.” 

I  slightly  lowered  my  voice,  and  went  np  nearer 
Courbet,  and  said,  “  Well,  Courbet,  it  is  true,  I  did 
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not  want  you  to  know  it,  but  the  ‘  illustrious  phi¬ 
losopher,’  os  you  call  him,  is  still  at  Maizibres ;  but 
he  is  ill,  and  cannot  leave  his  room.” 

“I  don’t  care  a  snap  for  that!  Whether  he 
stays  in  or  comes  out  is  all  one  to  me ;  for  I  can¬ 
not  bear  serious  folks,  sages  of  Greece,  fossils,  wet 
blankets.” 

'The  whole  day  passed  away  joyously.  Courbet 
did  not  say  a  word  about  going  home.  It  need 

scarcely  be  said  Monsieur  X - ,  though  pressed 

most  eamesly  to  join  the  company,  refused  to  budge, 
double-locked  his  chamber  door,  and  gave  no  sign 
of  life  When  night  came,  a  little  before  supper¬ 
time  this  odd  fish  sent  for  my  uncle,  begging  him  to 
come  up  to  his  bed-chamber,  as  he  had  an  important 
communication  to  make  to  him.  Of  course  my  un¬ 
cle  joined  him  instantly.  ■  To  his  inexpressible  sur¬ 
prise,  what  should  he  see  but  Monsieur  X - busy 

very  gravely  strapping  his  valise !  He  said  to  my 
uncle,  “My  dear  sir,  is  it  true,  as  I  suspect,  that 
M.  Courbet  is  going  to  sup  and  sleep  here  ?  ” 

“  Why,  certainly  he  is,”  replied  my  uncle.  “  L 
that  disagreeable  to  you  ?  ” 

“  Disa^eable  to  me  ?  Sir,  it  is  perfectly  indif¬ 
ferent  to  me  I  But  I  formed  to-day  the  firm  reso¬ 
lution  never  to  sleep  under  the  same  roof  with  that 
gentleman;  so  I  am  packing  my  valise,  as  you 

“  Get  out !  you  really  don’t  think  of  such  a  thing. 
Had  I  suspected  Courbet’s  company  was  so  disa¬ 
greeable  to  you,  I  assure  you  —  ” 

“You  foi^t,  my  dear  sir,  you  are  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  invite  whom  you  please.  You  are  master 
of  your  own  house,  as  I  am  master  to  sleep  where  I 
please.” 

“  But,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  where  are  you 
going  in  your  present  state  ?  Night  is  falling  fast. 
The  horizon  lowers.  You  could  not  get  to  the  end 
of  the  village  with  a  blister  on  the  foot  such  as  you 
have.  I  beg  of  you,  stay  here.  Come,  confound  it, 
man  !  as  a  tavor  to  me,  stay  here.” 

“  I  want  you  to  give  me  the  key  of  your  house 
at  Yalbois,”  continued  the  obstinate  philosopher, 
heeding  no  more  what  my  uncle  said  than  if  he  had 
been  singing  “  Malbrook.”  “  I  remember  I  saw  a 
cot  there  in  the  kitchen,  —  that’s  all  1  want  to 
pass  the  night.” 

“  My  shed  at  Valbois !  —  that  uninhabited  hovel !  ” 
exclaimed  my  uncle,  quite  confounded.  “  Why,  my 
dear  fellow,  you  must  be  raving  mad  to  think  of 
taking  refuge  in  such  a  kennel.  The  roof  leaks  like 
a  sieve.  The  ceiling  is  rotten.  It  is  choke-full  of 
rats,  chinches,  and  spiders.  Besides,  you  know  as 
well  as  I  do  how  hard  it  is  to  get  there,  even  in 
broad  daylight.  One  is  obliged  to  hold  on  by 
bushes,  to  scale  a  steep  rock  by  dint  of  main 
strength,  to  cut  one’s  way  through  woods  filled 
with  thick  undergrowth  and  vipers,  to  cross  a 
brook  where  one  has  water  over  the  ankles. 
Moreover,  it  is  at  least  three  good  hours  steady 
walking  firom  hlaizibres  to  Valbois.  I  tell  you  once 
more,  ii  you  seriously  think  of  making  such  an  ex¬ 
cursion  this  evening,  you  are  more  insane  than  the 
inmates  of  a  madhouse.” 

“  Give  me  the  key !  give  me  the  key,  I  say !  and 
be  quick,  for  it  is  getting  late.” 

“  Are  you  really  in  earnest  ?  ”  asked  my  uncle, 
getting  at  last  vexed  with  the  philosopher’s  obsti¬ 
nacy.  “  Do  you  really  wish  the  key  ?  ” 

“  Have  n’t  I  been  asking  for  it  this  last  hour  ?  ” 

“  And  are  you  resolved  not  to  change  your  reso¬ 
lution  ?  ” 


“  You  ought  by  this  time  to  know  me  well 
enough  to  be  convinced  that  when  I  have  once 
said  a  thing  —  ” 

“  Just  as  you  please,  just  as  you  please  1  But 
I  tell  you  I  wash  my  hands  of  the  consequences  of 
your  wild-goose  chase.” 

It  was  by  this  time  quite  dark.  A  thick  cloud, 
which  at  sundown  was  but  an  imperceptible  point 
on  the  horizon,  now  covered  as  it  were  with  a  crape 
the  whole  dome  of  the  heavens.  The  wind  blew 
violently.  The  rain  began  to  fall.  Darkness  soon 
became  so  intense  the  sky  and  the  mountains  were 
at  last  merged  in  the  same  perfectly  uniform  shade, 

which  was  as  black  as  jet.  Monsieur  X - went 

to  the  window.  My  uncle  for  a  moment  thought 
the  sight  of  such  a  night  would  somewhat  cool  his 
heroism,  or,  at  all  events,  raulicaliy  change  his 
schemes.  My  uncle  said,  “  Look  out  of  doors ; 
surely  you  will  not  venture  out  in  such  weather  ?  ” 

“  Indeed  I  will." 

“  But  you  are  limping  so  badly  you  can  scarcely 
drag  one  leg  after  the  other  I  ”  added  my  uncle, 
as  he  saw  Monsieur  X - painfully  go  to  the  win¬ 

dow,  his  face  writhing  with  pain  at  every  step  he 
took. 

“  What  of  that  ?  I  do  my  duty,  indifierent  to 
consequences.” 

My  uncle  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  left  the 

room  quite  irritated.  Monsieur  X - gravely,  or 

rather  solemnly,  proceeded  to  complete  nis  travel¬ 
ling  preparations.  He  put  on  enormous  hob-nailed 
shoes,  whose  contact  with  his  sore  feet  made  him 
groan,  despite  his  heroic  resolutions.  He  threw  a 
thick  cloak  over  his  shoulders,  pulling  Its  hood  over 
bis  head.  He  strapped  his  valise  around  bis  waist, 
as  peasants  do  their  purse.  He  crept  nol.selessly 
down  stairs,  and  bravely  went  hobbling  into  the 
thick  darkness, —  a  small  lantern  in  one  hand,  and 
a  thick  stick  in  the  other.  It  was  now  seven 
o’clock.  The  wind  blew  great  guns.  The  lightning 
flashed  almost  incessantly.  The  thunder  pealed 
without  intermission.  The  rain  fell  in  bucketfuls. 

’T  was  a  miniature  deluge.  On  Monsieur  X - 

went,  as  If  ’t  was  a  moonlight  night  in  Southern 
Italy.  He  disappeared  In  the  darkness. 

Supper  was  very  gay.  Courbet  was  Inexhausti¬ 
ble  of  joyous  remarks,  droll  stories,  and  grotesque 
anecdotes.  He  talked  a  good  deal  about  his  pic¬ 
ture,  Le  Relour  de  la  Conference,  and  es|>ecially  of 
the  curious  correspondence  it  occasioned  fietween 
him  and  the  Prefect  of  Police.  Courbet  told  us  this 
picture  had  no  sort  of  success  in  America,  and  this 
circumstance,  apparently  inexplicable,  was,  he  said, 
quite  natural.  Everybody  knows  the  sun  shines  in 
America  for  all  seets  ;  whatever  may  be  the  address 
of  their  creeil,  or  the  strangeness  of  their  ceremo¬ 
nies,  every  one  of  them  has  a  right  to  spring  forth 
and  ripen  at  lilierty,  without  fear  that  a  more  (ww- 
erful  creed  should  interdict  their  opinions  or  prac¬ 
tices.  Conseipiently  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
having  in  America  neither  more  nor  less  room  in 
the  sun  than  any  other  sect,  receiving  from  the 
government  neither  money  nor  privilege,  having 
notliing  obligatory  or  official  about  it.  tne  Ameri¬ 
cans  were  unafile  to  understand  Le  Retour  de  la 
Conference.  His  picture,  therefore,  was  a  viola¬ 
tion,  and  a  grave  violation,  of  that  liberty  of  con¬ 
science  dear  to  them.  Hence  It  was  a  picture  like 
bis  could  inspire  them  with  nothing  but  disgust  and 
contempt,  or  at  least  the  most  perfect  indifference. 
About  eight  o’clock  we  went  into  the  drawing-room  ; 
and  Courbet,  without  too  much  pressing,  sang  us 
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two  or  three  lieders  of  charming  freshness  and  sim¬ 
plicity.  I  accompanied  him, —  a  much  more  difficult 
undertaking  than  might  be  supposed,  for  Courbet 
looked  upon  “  rhythm  ”  and  “  tonality  ”  as  meaning¬ 
less  wortH,  fit  only  to  be  used  by  donkeys.  These 
songs  were  filled  with  an  indescribable  mountain 
savor  which  delighted  and  touched  me.  I  turned 
around  and  asked  him,  “  Who  is  the  author  of  these 
works,  Courbet  ?  ” 

“  I  am.” 

“  Who  composed  the  music  ?  ” 

“  1  did.” 

Compliments  were  showered  thick  as  bail  on  him, 
and  he  laughed  until  he  cried.  The  clock  struck 
eleven  and  we  were  still  listening  to  him.  The 
heat  was  insupportable.  We  opened  the  windows 
wide.  It  seemed  the  storm  had  long  since  sub¬ 
sided.  The  sky  was  cloudless.  The  moon  lit  up 
the  whole  scene.  Nightingales  poured  forth  their 
whole  soul.  We  went  upon  the  terrace.  Courbet 
smoked  his  pipe,  humming  his  favorite  song,  — 

^Yieos  toat  la  tonoelle, 

Boire  du  Tin  doux  —  ” 

He  suddenly  stopped  with  this  last  line.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  window  on  the  second  floor 
dimly  lighted  from  within.  I  believe  it  was  my 
brother’s  chamber ;  fatigued  by  a  long  excursion  in 
the  neighborhood,  he  had  thought  proper  to  quit  us, 
and  probably  had  fallen  asleep  without  extinguish¬ 
ing  his  candle. 

Courbet  screamed,  giving  his  long,  loud  shout  of 
laughter.  “Just  do  look  yonder!  Mr.  Serious, 
the  wet  blanket,  the  fossil,  is  up  there  like  a  dog  in 
his  kennel  1  He  would  have  deemed  himself  dis¬ 
honored  to  have  supped  with  me,  —  the  stupid  old 
fool  1  I  ’ll  bet  he  is  at  this  moment  working  away 
on  his  great  biography  of  the  Cochin- Chinese  phi¬ 
losophers,  in  thirty  Iblio  volumes,  —  not  a  volume 
less!  ” 

I  need  not  say  none  of  us  undeceived  Courbet. 
His  joke  met  no  response,  and  he  talked  of  some¬ 
thing  eUe.  Between  seven  and  eight  o’clock  next 
morning,  Courbet  returneil  home,  and  as  he  left  he 
earnestly  begged  us  to  present  to  Mr.  Serious,  to 
the  wet  blanket,  to  the  fossil,  his  heartfelt  compli¬ 
ments.  About  twelve  o’clock,  while  the  sun  was 
shining  with  tropical  heat,  an  o.\-cart  rolled  heavily 
and  noisily  into  the  yard  ;  in  it  was  the  proiligal  son. 
Poor  Monsieur  X -  was  really  in  the  most  piti¬ 

able  condition  conceivable.  His  face  was  covered 
with  blood,  his  hands  torn  by  thorns,  his  feet  were 
jelly.  His  shirt,  his  cravat,  and  his  pantaloons  were 
in  rags.  He  had  sprained  his  foot  in  crossing  the 
brook,  and  had  cut  his  forehead  to  the  bone  bump¬ 
ing  his  head  in  the  darkness  against  the  walls  of  the 
hovel.  His  right  heel  was  nothing  but  one  wound ; 
his  left  knee  was  black-and-blue  and  torn,  —  the 
lamentable  results  of  a  terrible  fight  he  got  into  with 
a  stalwart  peasant,  who,  in  the  darkness,  took  him 
for  a  burglar.  We  shrieked  with  horror  when  we 
saw  him.  He,  calm  and  cold  as  usual,  raised 
himself  on  his  elbow  and  said  to  us,  — 

“  Has  the  fellow  cleared  out  ?  ” 

“Yes  indeed  1  ” 

“  When  did  he  decamp  ?  ” 

“  This  morning  at  eight  o’clock.” 

“  Are  you  sure  of  it  ?  ” 

“  Perfectly  certain.” 

“  That  being  the  case,  I  will  re-enter  the  house.” 
If  this  narrative  ever  falls  under  Courbet’s  eye, 
he  will  laugh.  ' 
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I.  —  THE  DARK  BIDE. 

Mr.  Carltxe,  with  his  peculiar  views  as  to  lib¬ 
erty  and  government,  is  not  the  only  man  of  our 
generation  who  is  troubled  with  melancholy  fore¬ 
bodings  for  humanity.  Amidst  the  universal  clack 
of  progress,  there  are  plenty  of  indications  of  a  bit¬ 
ter  feeling  that  progress  in  knowledge  and  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  even  in  the  wide  diffusion  of 
the  education  which  has  given  birth  to  that  prog¬ 
ress,  is  no  guaranty  for  progress  in  what  men 
hold  to  be  highest  of  all,  —  that  strength  and  depth 
and  nobility  of  character  which  have  so  little  neces¬ 
sary  connection  with  either  wide  knowledge  or 
multiplied  enjoyments.  Is  there  not  lurking  in 
thousands  of  minds  a  fear  that  the  sciences  and  arts 
may  prove  to  be  foo  strong  for  man  almost  precisely 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  say  that  the  vitality  m 
Nature  as  seen  in  the  tropical  vegetation  of  the 
Amazon  is  too  strong  for  man  ?  —  that  knowledge 
may  prove  power  indeed,  but  in  some  sense  a  power 
too  great  for  the  strength  of  those  who  wield  it,  —  a 
power  by  the  side  of  which  moral  power  will  lose  its 
head,  feel  itself  bewildered,  paralyzed,  without  com¬ 
pass,  and,  worse  still,  without  nerve  ?  There  are 
those  who  are  already  beginning  to  say  in  their 
heart,  “  There  is  no  Cod,”  not  because  they  know  so 
little,  but  because  they  know  so  much  of  their  own 
little  knowledge.  They  are,  jierhaps,  as  the  Psalm¬ 
ist  calls  them,  in  one  sense  fools,  but  certainly  they 
are  not  fools  for  want  of  education,  or  of  all  sorts 
of  accomplishments.  It  is  rather  that,  seeing  the 
threads  of  scientific  investigation  branching  out  in 
so  many  different  directions,  and  knowing  that  they 
can  never  grasp  one  hundredth  part  even  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  arrived  at,  the  sense  of  utter  helplessness, 
of  incapacity  to  know  anything  but  the  smallest 
fraction  of  this  labyrinth  of  universal  laws,  fosters  in 
their  minds  a  keen  sense  of  the  uncertainty,  not 
only  of  all  except  demonstrative  evidence,  but  of 
all  mental  and  moral  impressions,  however  deep, 
not  supported  by  this  kinil  of  evidence,  —  a  sense 
of  uncertainty  from  which  the  springs  of  faith  never 
again  recover. 

Even  those  who  feel  most  deeply  the  truth  of 
God’s  personal  love  and  providence,  and  of  his 
revelation  of  himself  in  Christ,  are  not  without  a 
vehement  and  almost  passionate  feeling  that  this 
age  needs  a  new  incarnation,  if  only  to  tell  ns  how 
the  Light  of  the  world  would  reconcile  this  new 
flood  of  intellectual  processes  with  the  personal  life 
in  the  Father  which  he  reveale<l.  There  is  the 
profoundest  danger  of  the  collapse  of  that  highest 
personal  life,  the  glory  of  which  has  been  shown  us, 
before  the  confusion  of  the  half-lights  and  half¬ 
shadows  of  the  new  era.  Complexify  of  every  kind 
is  the  great  condition  of  the  new  life, —  shades  of 
thought  too  complex  to  yield  up  definite  opinions, — 
shades  of  moral  obligation  too  complex  to  yield  up 
definite  axioms  of  duty,  —  shailes  of  insight  too  vari¬ 
ous  to  yield  up  definite  sentences  of  approval  or 
condemnation  for  the  actions  of  others.  On  all  sub¬ 
jects  not  strictly  scientific,  on  all  those  mental  and 
moral  questions  which  determine  conduct  and  ac¬ 
tion,  the  growing  sense  of  complexity  and  difficulty 
is  rapidly  producing  a  relaxing  effect  upon  the  force 
of  individual  character.  In  some  sense  men  are 
blinded  by  excess  of  light.  The  simple  old  moral 
law,  “  Thou  shaft  not  kdl,”  “  Thou  shaft  not  steal,” 
“  TTiou  shaft  not  commit  adultery,”  “  Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbor’s  goods,”  is  apt  to  lose  half  its 
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meaning  before  mtiltitiulee  of  distinctions  which 
gradually  shade  off  forbidden  acts  into  the  most 
praiseworthy  and  delicate  sentiments,  and  leave  you 
wondering  where  the  spirit  of  the  law  ends  and  the 
letter  begins.  Still  more  difficult  does  it  seem  to 
reconcile  the  old  divine  liberty  of  life  in  God  with 
the  new  human  liberty  of  life  in  science,  —  the  spiri¬ 
tual  attitudes  of  mind  which  recognize  that  every 
wave  in  a  storm,  every  waste  shot  from  a  gun  that 
strikes  a  passing  bird,  is  the  direct  issue  of  a  Father’s 
will,  with  the  laws  of  tides  and  air-currents,  of  at¬ 
mospheric  rarefaction  and  condensation,  with  which 
modern  science  is  every  day  familiarizing  us  more. 

Harmonize  as  we  will,  under  our  present  lights 
the  personal  life  in  God  which  our  Lord  revealed 
fits  very  awkwardly  into  the  grooves  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  conception  of  onler ;  and  every  generation,  as 
it  accumulates  fresh  illustrations  of  th*e  scientific 
method,  is  more  and  more  embarrassed  how  to 
piece  them  in  with  that  far  grander  and  nobler  per¬ 
sonal  discipline  of  the  soul  which  hears  in  every 
circumstance  of  life  some  new  word  of  command 
firom  the  living  God.  We  do  not  affirm,  for  we  do 
not  in  the  least  believe,  the  two  modes  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  to  be  inconsistent.  We  do  say  that  to  help  us 
in  reconciling  them  we  seem  to  need  some  new  act 
of  revelation,  —  that  He  who  taught  the  old  per¬ 
sonal,  unscientific  world  how  to  live  in  Go<l,  should 
yet  reconcile  for  us  the  floo<ls  of  new  light  He  has 
poured  upon  our  umlerstandings  and  outward  life, 
with  the  greatest  of  His  lessons  taught  to  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  age  by  the  shores  of  Galilee  and  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  Gethsemane.  If  “  progress  ”  go  on  as  here¬ 
tofore,  without  any  new  light  Trom  the  divine  side, 
the  old,  strong,  simple,  ethical,  and  spiritual  con¬ 
ception  of  life  may  die  away,  and  there  may  grow 
up  in  its  place  a  spurious  compound  of  misty  science 
and  feeble  sentiment  out  of  which  no  strength  can 
come.  Compare  the  old  Catholic  saints,  or  the 
old  Puritan  saints,  it  matters  little  which,  with  the 
modern  “  religious  man  ” ;  compare  Luther  with 
streaming  eyes  praying  for  the  Church,  and  telling 
God  with  the  familiarity  of  Abraham  or  Elijah  that, 
if  He  will  have  a  Church  at  all,  He  must  look  afier 
it  Himself,  “  for  we  cannot  look  ailer  it,  and  if  we 
could  we  should  be  the  proudest  asses  under 
heaven,”  with  our  modern  Bishops  sending  forth  a 
soft  encyclical,  almost  destitute  of  meaning,  —  the 
highest  praise  falsely  awarded  to  which  has  been 
that  there  was  no  harm  in  it,  —  to  “  the  faithful  in 
Christ  Jesus.”  To  the  faithful  indeed  !  They  meant 
**  to  those  who  made  no  difficulties  in  Christ  Jesus.” 
Yet  the  difiference  is  not  merely  and  simply  in  the 
men.  Luther  had  rediscovered  pure  and  unalloyed 
the  possibility  of  free,  simple,  personal  life  with 
Christ.  The  Bishops  have  inherited  a  world  of  in¬ 
tellectual  compromises  and  doctrinal  subtleties  and 
scientific  discussions,  which  stand  between  the  soul 
and  this  straightforward  life.  The  spirit  of  the  age 
is  complicated  with  Irui/ui  (as  well  as  falsehoods), 
which  are  bewildering  and  distracting  to  this  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind,  and  which  yet  insist  on  recognition. 
The  mere  development  of  the  existing  law  of  prog¬ 
ress,  as  it  is  usually  understood,  so  far  from  secur¬ 
ing  all  that  is  expected  of  it,  cannot  fail,  we  think, 
to  do  more  in  relaxing  the  highest  inward  life  of 
man  than  even  in  beautifying  and  humanizing  its 
external  features. 

It  is  another  aspect  of  the  same  tendency  that, 
with  the  new  flow  of  sciences  and  arts  into  the 
world,  the  tendency  to  indifference  on  almost  all 
great  non-scientific  subjects,  politics  and  theology 


alike,  has  so  much  increased,  especially  among  the 
young,  and  that  the  highest  culture  has  scarcely 
taught  anything  beyond  that  despair  of  complete 
truth,  and  consequent  disposition  to  deprecate 
severe  struggles  for  it,  which  was  so  remarkable  a 
feature  of  the  Roman  world  at  the  beginning  of  our 
era,  and  which  always  probably  leads  the  majority 
to  the  doctrine,  “  Enjoy  what  you  can  while  you 
can,  for  all  remote  spiritual  attitudes  are  unsuited  to 
the  constitution  of  such  beings  as  we  are,  in  such  a 
world  as  the  present.”  There  is,  at  all  events,  an 
immense  growth  of  this  spirit,  not  amongst  those 
who  have  most  hardship  and  suffering,  but  who 
have  least,  —  amongst  those  who  have  chiefly  reaped 
the  advantages  of  the  new  sciences  and  arts  in  easy 
lift,  pleasant  tastes,  languid  hopes,  and  feeble 
faiths.  The.  fear  is  that,  if  civilization  succeeds  — 
and  we  trust  it  will  succeed  —  in  raising  the  mass  of 
men  to  the  same  level  of  comparatively  satisfied 
material  and  intellectual  wants,  there  will  be  the 
same  disposition  to  subside  into  the  limited  life  of 
small  attainable  enjoyments,  and  to  let  alone  the 
struggles  for  perfect  freedom  and  perfect  life  in 
God.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  we  call 
our  middle  class,  as  a  whole,  and  especially  the 
younger  members  of  it,  have  lost  greatly  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  these  struggles  among  other  peoples. 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  teaching  about  slavery  —  earnest  in 
its  own  immoral  kind  —  has  not  truly  convinced 
half  as  many  as  it  has  given  an  excuse  for  refusing 
to  interest  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  victim, — 
for  insisting  on  judging  of  the  American  War,  for 
example,  by  canons  of  mere  taste.  That  there  is 
nothing  of  the  heart  in  middle-class  politics  that 
there  was  a  generation  ago,  the  history  of  the  recent 
Relbrm  Act  would  alone  prove.  The  languid  desire 
of  all  parties  not  to  be  bored  with  the  question  any 
longer,  did  infinitely  more  to  insure  its  pa.ssihg 
than  any  conviction.  Indeed,  the  party  which 
passed  it  have,  in  their  newspaper  press,  been  busy 
ever  since  in  crying  down,  just  after  the  old  fashion, 
the  very  class  whom  they  have  enthroned.  “  We 
will  give  you  power  over  us,  if  you  please,  for  it  is 
too  much  trouble  to  resist  longer,  and  the  Whigs 
would  do  it  if  we  did  n’t  ;  but  nothing  |hall  induce 
us  to  like  you,  or  to  think  you  anything  but  low 
fellows,”  is  the  general  Tory  verdict  on  what  has 
happened.  And  the  younger  men  turn  away 
from  politics,  with  which  they  profess  themselves 
disgusted,  to  the  easy  study  of  technical  pursuits 
and  the  indulgence  of  more  or  less  refined  amuse¬ 
ments. 

Tliey  smile  languidly  at  the  “  fuss  ”  about  politics, 
and  only  become  earnest  in  discussing  what  is  Phil¬ 
istine  in  taste,  and  whether  Mr.  Disraeli  or  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  exploded  the  larger  number  of  an¬ 
tiquated  prejuiliccs  on  political  subjects  and  the 
“  Semitic  principle.”  It  is  the  same  with  religious 
life.  Some  of  the  younger  generation  profess  a  pas¬ 
sive  scepticism,  not  an  eager,  anxious  prosecution  of 
doubt ;  and  some  lean  to  the  aesthetic  practices  of 
the  High  Church  school.  But  the  main  point  is 
that  in  both  classes  alike  the  dim,  vague  faculty 
called  Taste  has  assumed  so  much  importance  in  late 
years,  not  bjr  reason  of  its  own  growth,  but  through 
the  undermining  of  all  surer,  deeper,  and  more  la¬ 
borious  passages  to  truth.  We  seem  to  be  rapidly 
approacning  in  the  middle  class — and  will  the 
working  claw,  when  it  has  gained  as  easy  a  hold  of 
life,  save  us  from  going  further  in  the  same  road  *f 
—  to  that  condition  of  things,  that  attenuated  faith, 
those  petty  momefltary  interests,  that  hopeless  vis- 
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ion  of  the  exceMive  com^exity  of  truth  on  all  high 
topics,  which  drove  the  ^man  world  into  despair 
at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  —  a  despair  from  which 
a  simple  belief  in  a  simple  revelation  of  divine  acts 
alone  saved  it.  Mr.  Arnold  has  finely  siud  of  it :  — 

*■  Like  oara  it  looked  In  ontward  air  ; 

It*  head  wa*  clear  and  true  ; 

Sumptuuiu  it*  clmhinfr,  rich  it*  fare ; 

No  pau«e  its  action  knew. 

“  Steel  «a*  it*  arm ;  each  pulse  and  bone 
Secmeil  puissant  and  alive  ; 

But,  ah  !  its  heart,  its  heart  was  stone, 

And  so  it  could  not  thrive.” 

If  it  were  true  that,  with  the  beating  back  of  great 
physical  wants,  the  deepest  hunger  of  human  nature 
K  to  be  laid  to  sleep,  and  life  to  be  frittered  away  in 
small  enjoyments,  no  one  could  look  aipon  human 
destiny  without  a  sigh. 

Perhaps  it  may  ^  thought  almost  an  answer  to 
this  fear  to  point  out  that  with  the  growth  of  the 
self-indulgent  spirit  there  is  very  apt  to  grow  also  a 
very  strong  feeling  of  the  worthlessness  of  life,  —  a 
feeling  that  nothing  enjoyed  is  worth  the  cost  of 
obtaining  it;  that  life  itself  is  a  doubtful  good;  that, 
the  spring  and  elasticity  of  ^outh  once  over,  and 
the  sense  of  duty  smothered  in  a  sea  of  speculative 
doubt,  it  is  rather  from  indolence  than  from  love 
of  life  that  men  prolong  the  dreary  monotony  of 
unsolved  problems  and  ungranted  prayers. 

That  high  culture  has  Ted  many  of  the  highest 
minds  of  our  age  to  the  very  verge  of  a  despondency 
tliat  is  little  short  of  despair,  we  scarcely  needed 
that  grand  expression  of  this  feeling  in  incompar¬ 
ably  the  finest  poem  of  our  own  day,  Mr.  Clough’s 
Easter  Sunday  soliloquy  at  Naples,  to  tell  us.  It 
will  be  said  that  the  very  sense  of  utter  weariness 
and  nothingness  whieh  life  without  faith  carries  into 
the  highest  minds,  is  itself  the  surest  proof  that  we 
need  not  fear  any  real  collapse  of  society  into  atoms 
of  individual  self-indulgence.  And  we  believe  this 
because  we  believe  in  God.  But,  judging  by  the 
merely  human  symptoms  of  the  day,  one  would  say 
that  the  collapse  of  faith,  which  brings  the  highest 
minds  nearly  to  despair,  brings  ordinary  minds  to 
weary  satiety,  indifference,  ennui, —  that  condition, 
in  short,  in  which  no  end  of  life  is  thought  worth 
earnest  exertion,  and  yet  for  want  of  earnest  exer¬ 
tion  no  higher  estimate  of  the  ends  of  life  can  be 
formed. 

To  sum  up,  then,  those  influences  which,  inhering 
as  they  do  in  the  very  grain  of  civilization,  seem  to 
us  to  threaten  far  mare  evil  in  the  future  than  the 
more  or  less  removable  mass  of  physical  misery, 
ignorance,  and  want,  with  which  politicians  are 
wisely  making  war,  there  is,  first,  a  tendency  in 
the  very  accumulation  of  the  intellectual  sciences  to 
perplex  and  relax  the  fibres  of  moral  and  intellect¬ 
ual  conviction ;  a  tendency,  in  fact,  to  drown  pur¬ 
pose  and  volition  in  the  flood  of  intellectual  alter¬ 
natives  which  are  proposed  to  our  thought.  Again, 
the  very  growth  of  the  arts  in  staving  off  the 
ultimate  necessities  of  man,  and  multiplying  im¬ 
mensely  the  small  enjoyments  of  life,  has  a  great 
tendency  to  increase,  and  has  increased,  the  spirit 
of  petty  self-indulgence,  of  small  self-gratification, 
of  indifference  to  all  great  and  grave  struggles. 
Finally,  this  predominance  of  small  and  brilliant 
certainties  amid  the  growth  of  great  and  vague 
doubts,  while  it  makes  the  highest  minds  pine  pas¬ 
sionately  for  more  light,  fosters  in  common  minds 
the  tendency  to  cry,  “  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?  ” 
and  to  doubt  secretly  whether  any  attainable  end  in 


life  is  worth  the  trouble  of  attaining  it,  —  a  state  of 
mind  which  has  been  common  in  the  stationary 
East  for  centuries,  and  will  grow  even  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  West  just  as  rapidly  if  the  ikith  in  Christ 
could  ever  die  out. 

n.  — THE  BRIGHT  SIDE. 

Were  the  preceding  article  a  complete  state¬ 
ment  of  the  facts,  civilization  would  seem  on  the 
eve  of  stereotyping  itself,  and  the  destiny  of  man 
would  appear  to  sterile  indeed  ;  but  it  is  not 
complete.  There  are  facts  to  be  recorded  as  bright 
as  these  are  gloomy.  Amid  the  decay  of  the  creeds 
and  the  roar  of  petty  conflicts,  under  the  complex 
netwosk  of  doubts  which  seem  to  shut  in  men,  each 
to  his  little  plot  of  obvious  duty,  as  a  few  red 
threads  w^l  shut  in  a  stag  to  a  half-rood  of  grass, 
we  seem  to  perceive  at  last  the  rise  of  new  and  tre¬ 
mendous  forces  which  will  once  again  retone  the 
heart,  rebrace  the  mind,  and  at  last  reinvigorate,  or, 
to  speak  even  more  frankly,  re-create  faith  in  the 
souls  of  men.  Education  does  not  only  pulverize. 
Things  are  still  in  their  germ,  but  we  think  we  see 
one  change,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all,  coming 
over  the  spirits  of  civilized  men ;  a  thirst  for  truth 
by  itself;  a  sovereign,  driving  faith  in  that;  an  utter 
indifference  to  and  contempt  of  the  results  of  that 
which  is  absolutely  new  in  history,  and  which  of  all 
the  intellectual  passions  tends  most  to  clear  and 
strengthen  the  mental  blood.  The  love  and  admi¬ 
ration  of  scientific  processes,  the  hunger,  sometimes 
almost  brutal,  for  realism  in  art  and  literature  and 
life,  the  weary  carelessness  for  things  which  used  to 
inflame  mankind  may  be,  certainly  seem  to  this 
writer  to  be,  mere  symptoms  of  this  new  impulse, 
just  as  hunger  and  peevishness  and  a  tumult  of 
the  blood  are  often  the  first  symptoms  of  returning 
convalescence.  No  influence  save  faith  alone  tends 
so  directly  to  strengthen  the  character  as  this  sin¬ 
gle-eyed  passion ;  none  enables  men  to  walk  with 
so  decided  a  step,  and  none  frees  them  more  rapid¬ 
ly  from  the  bondage  of  the  webs  woven,  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding  writer  says,  by  the  new  consciousness  men 
have  of  the  complexity  of  all  things.  Once  hold 
truth  invaluable,  and  doubt  loses  its  paraly'zing 
force.  Moreover,  the  hunger  for  truth,  which  in 
science  or  history  or  theology  always  begins  by 
killing  faith,  always  ends  by  serving  as  a  base  for  a 
new  structure,  would,  we  believe,  reanimate  Chris¬ 
tianity, —  now  supposed  to  be  dying,  because  for 
the  third  time  it  is  stripping  itself  to  put  on  its  new 
armor, — even  without  another  and  yet  stronger 
impulse  now  rising  among  men.  This  is  the  spirit 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  must  call  Sym¬ 
pathy,  the  spirit  Shakespeare  called  Mercy,  and 
the  author  of  Ecce  Homo  styles  the  “  enthusiasm  of 
humanity  ” ;  a  spirit  bom  within  the  last  hundred 
years,  which  has  in  it  the  capacity  of  becoming  a 
motor,  a  fanaticism,  even  in  certain  exceptional  sit¬ 
uations  a  destroying  force ;  a  spirit  which  seventy 
years  ago  produced  Robespierre,  which  in  our  own 
day  has  yielded  John  Brown  and  Mazzini ;  a  spirit 
which  is  the  secret  force  of  that  otherwise  anarchi¬ 
cal  tendency  we  call  Democracy,  and  the  main¬ 
spring  and  sustenance  of  “  the  Revolution,”  which 
is  already  acting  as  the  solvent  of  all  old  laws,  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  crystallizations  of  society. 

This  sympathy  with  man  as  man,  abtolutely  new, 
is  becoming  a  mighty  operative  force.  There  are 
no  fanatics  like  those  who  are  possessed  by  it 
There  are  no  changes  so  vast  as  tnose  which  they 
I  suggest,  no  lives  so  arduous  as  those  which  they  will 
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lead.  Force  of  character,  quotha !  Haa  it  ever 
been  shown  more  grandly  than  bjr  the  Abolitionists, 
in6dels  half  of  them,  but  men  borne  on  by  this  new 
impulse  to  face  tortnre  and  contempt  and  death, 
the  scorn  of  wise  men,  and  the  hatred  of  worldly 
men,  as  the  purest  Christians  alone  have  ever  had 
force  to  do?  Wherein  was  Cromwell  so  much 
stronger  than  John  Brown,  Huss  than  Garrison, 
Xavier  than  Howard,  WycUffe  than  many  a  man 
among  us  who,  unable  to  bear  the  torment  of  his 
pity  lor  the  misery  of  men,  of  his  sovereign  sympa¬ 
thy  with  wretchedness,  has,  half  mad,  gone  out  from 
his  old  belieft,  stripped  himself  naked  of  ideas,  and 
so,  amidst  the  shocked  scorn  of  friends  and  families 
and  comrades,  declared  war  to  the  knifb  on  aU  that 
exists,  but,  existing,  does  not  remove  hb  horror.  He 
is  wrong  enough  usually,  but  how  weak  ? ,  And  re¬ 
member,  as  this  passion  of  sympathy  spreads  and 
deepens  and  clears  itself,  as  men  grow  to  sympa¬ 
thise  with  humanity  in  all  its  misery,  in  its  sinful¬ 
ness  as  in  its  pain,  as  they  come  to  war  against 
moral  as  they  now  war  on  social  suffering,  so  must 
the  one  figure,  in  whom  and  through  whom  alone 
their  ideal  is  completed,  regain  its  power  over  their 
imamnations,  their  hearts,  their  lives.  In  the  Man- 
Ood  alone  it  philanthropy,  the  love  of  man,  seen 
perfect.  Half  the  best  warriors  in  the  social  war 
are  “  infidels,**  men  who  cannot  bow  down  to  the 
authority  which  has  left  the  world  to  groan  ;  but  to 
them,  above  all,  will  come  first  the  conviction  that, 
strain  on  as  they  will,  they  cannot  love  man  as  He 
loved,  that  their  endurance  is  weak  beside  His,  that 
their  tolerance  and  mercy  and  pitifulness  —  things 
which  are  but  names  for  the  one  quality  of  sympa¬ 
thy  —  are  imperfect,  lustreless,  wanting  in  breadth 
and  depth  and  coherence,  beside  the  perfect  ful¬ 
ness  of  His  love. 

It  is  from  the  lower  side,  from  the  human  side, 
from  the  long-delayed  recognition  of  Christ  as  the 
completion  of  the  highest  ideal  of  man,  —  recogni¬ 
tion  prevented  for  ages  by  the  wicked  theory  of  an 
averted  vengeance,  —  that  we  look  for  the  second 
revival  of  that  true  and  only  Christianity  which 
believes,  as  it  believes  in  the  axiomata  of  mathemat¬ 
ics,  that  Christ,  God  and  man  died  for  the  human 
race.  In  men  in  whom  the  love  of  truth  is  as  a 
flame,  in  whom  sympathy  is  illimitable,  and  in 
whom  fiiith  has  once  more  grown  up  from  below, 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  force.  That  the  character 
of  the  great  men  of  the  next  generation  will  be  lUce 
the  character  of  the  greatest  in  the  past  we  by  no 
means  affirm.  Probably  it  will  not.  Out  of  that 
sense  of  the  vast  complexity  of  all  things  there 
should  grow,  will  grow,  in  the  minds  reillumined  by 
faith,  enlarged  by  sympathy,  made  single  by  love  of 
truth,  a  mighty  tolerance,  a  patience,  a  calm  seren- 
i^,  to  which  our  greatest  have  often  been  strangers.. 
The  warrior  element  will  not  be  so  all-pervading, 
the  unifbrro  will  be  exchanged  more  often  for  the 
ermine.  There  will  be  serenity  in  these  men,  but 
sereni^  is  not  weak.  We  look  as  one  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  future  for  the  recovery  of  the  one  lost 
blessing  of  the  old  Pagan  world,  —  the  blessing 
which  philosophers  call  unconsciousness,  calm, 
capacity  of  enjoyment,  and  Christian  childlikenese ; 
the  nature  we  see  dimly  through  the  ages  in  the 
best  of  the  Greeks,  see  plainly  even  now  sometimes 
in  a  lew  old  men  and  women,  upon  whom  a  living 
faith  and  a  serene  life  have  impressed  that  stamp  of 
saintliness  which,  of  all  the  aspects  of  human  nature, 
has  in  it  most  of  softness,  and  least  of  feebleness  or 
indecision.  Weakness  of  character  1  Imagine 


Calvin  with  Melanchthon’s  heart,  and  we  are  near 
the  ideal  to  which  the  world  tends,  and  which,  lie  it 
what  it  may  else,  at  least  is  not  weak,  not  the  char¬ 
acter  which  subsides  into  a  search  for  physic-al  com¬ 
fort.  Men  tell  us  who  have  studied  Americans, 
Germans,  and  Europeans  free  of  the  tyranny  of  con¬ 
vention,  that  they  see  among  their  best  specimens, 
among  farmers  in  the  West  like  Lincoln,  among 
professors  like  Carl  Ritter,  among  workmen,  —  take 
Nadar,  —  dim  foreshadowings  of  men  like  this;  men 
whose  characters  are  of  iron  in  their  8elf-<lep«-nd- 
ence ;  men  like  Jacobins  in  the  strength  of  their  con¬ 
victions,  yet  with  hearts  absolutely  irradiated  with 
sympathy  for  man  and  faith  in  God’s  love;  men 
whom  nothing  resists  successfully',  yet  who  have  re¬ 
covered  a  power  of  childlike  gladness,  a  capacity  of 
serenity  suclsas  man  in  this  century  has  sold,  —  the 

Surchase-money  for  his  victories  over  opposing 
lature. 

And  then,  too,  there  is  another  force,  almrtst  new, 
also  at  work.  We  are  about  to  say  what  will  prob¬ 
ably  excite  in  half  of  our  readers  a  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  but  still  it  has  to  be  said,  if  our  conviction 
is  to  be  fully  expressed.  Hope  is  becoming  once 
more  a  motive  power.  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  the 
Christian  psychology  that  hope,  which  the  Apostles 
regarded  as  a  virtue,  —  an  executive  force,  a  motive 
power,  —  has  ever  since  that  time  been  degraded 
in  men’s  ideas  Into  a  mere  quality  very'  lightly 
esteemed.  A  hopeful  man  is,  in  the  parlance  of  to¬ 
day,  a  sort  of  fool.  Hope,  nevertheless,  is  once  more 
regaining  her  power,  —  so  completely  regaining  it  as 
not  unfrequently  to  be  mistaken  for  her  strong  sister. 
Faith ;  is  influencing  the  souls  of  men ;  is  strengthen¬ 
ing  them  to  try  unknown  piths,  untroilden  ways,  to 
work  for  ends  which  but  for  hope  they  would  scarcely 
even  desire.  The  passionate  belief  that  Utopia  may 
be  attained,  that  we  may  yet  reach  a  land  whore  all 
shall  be  free  and  instructed  and  good,  where  the 
human  race  shall  “  have  its  fair  chance,”  is  exciting 
men  afresh,  is  stimulating  them  to  endure,  is  helping 
them  to  dare.  It  wa.s  but  a  hope,  a  dn*ain,  an 
Utopia,  which  sustained  the  North  in  its  tremendous 
struggle,  but  then  the  force  which  sustained  it  is 
neither  feeble  nor  worthy  of  contempt.  Men  as  the 
old  creeds  vanish  are  ceasing  to  despair,  and  in 
morals  as  in  politics  courage  is  the  essential  ba-sis 
of  all  vigorous  or  successful  action.  A  good  deal  of 
the  despairing  indifference  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article  is  the  result  of  hope,  of  the  new  con¬ 
viction  or  impression  that  higher  things  are  not 
unattainable.  If  nothing  but  bread  is  attainable, 
one  fights  for  bread ;  but  if  one  clearly  experiences 
the  hope  of  meat  ?  We  do  not  wish  to  push  this 
argument  too  far,  partly  because  it  may  be  a  feeling 
eculiar  to  'certain  idiosyncrasies,  p.artly  because 
ope  at  last  is  only  a  n^sult  of  faith ;  but  still  the 
development  of  this  faculty  is  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  brighter  gleams  in  a  picture  which  might  other¬ 
wise  be  dark. 

And  finally  —  for  we  can  neither  hope  to  state, 
nor  even  to  indicate,  the  infinite  details  of  this  side 
of  the  argument  —  it  is  necessary  to  adduce  one 
negative  argument.  The  crave  for  comfort  has  an 
aspect  the  pessimists  never  acknowledge ;  it  is  one 
form  of  victory  over  the  Ixxly.  The  highest  thinkers 
of  all  ages  have  acknowlwlgeil  that  this  victory 
must  be  gained ;  and  as  the  Stoics  held  the  roail  to 
it  was  contempt  fbr  the  body,  and  the  monks  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  body,  so  the  modems  hold  un(>on- 
sciously  that  the  swiftest  path  is  the  silencing  of  the 
body.  The  modem  thinker  seats  himself  in  an  easy^ 
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chair,  not  in  order  to  enjoy  the  easy-chnr,  bnt  in 
order  that  the  nobler  part  of  him  may  be  free  from 
the  coneciousnem  of  the  inferior,  —  may  not  be  wor¬ 
ried  by  its  claims,  disturbed  bjr  its  remonstrances, 
frettM  by  its  complaints.  It  is  not  luxury  he  is 
seeking,  but  mental  freedom ;  the  freedom  the  Stoic 
sought  when  he  chattered  in  the  rain  as  if  the  sun 
had  shone,  and  held  it  beneath  him  to  pay  attention 
to  the  chill  The  modern  man  is  not  less  desirous 
of  that  liberty  of  scorn  for  the  clouds ;  but  to  get  it, 
instead  of  stripping,  he  invents  a  waterproof ;  he 
silences  the  body  by  content,  instead  of  by  control, 
— reigns  as  a  Caesar,  instead  of  an  ancient  absolutist. 
We  like  neither  regime;  but  it  is  not  weakness  of 
character,  bnt  misdirected  power  of  character,  which 
produces  the  second,  —  a  misdirected  power  which, 
more  wisely  used,  may  make  the  mind  and  the  soul 
more  genuinely  free,  and  therefore  more  genuinely 
strong,  than  they  have  been.  The  highest  song  of 
suffering  ever  sung  was  penned  by  a  king;  and  foi^ 
titude,  endurance,  strength  in  all  forms,  are  the 
qualities  which,  from  the  days  of  the  Roman  pa- 
triciat,  the  aristocrats  have  not  lacked.  It  is  not  in 
the  luxurious,  but  in  those  who  are  hankering  for 
luxury,  that  feebleness  is  found. 
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Most  excellent  is  that  practice  oS  keeping  a  visi- 
tors’-book  in  the  salon  of  our  inn.  How  welcome, 
on  a  wet  day,  when  eve^hing  in  the  shape  of  lit¬ 
erature  is  exhausted  !  There  is  nothing  to  look  at. 
The  English  girl  sitting  in  the  window  has  got  the 
second  volume  of  the  Tauchnitz  edition  of  the 
“  Daisy  Chain,”  dropped  here  by  some  former  voy¬ 
ager  !  There  are  two  odd  numbers  of  the  Sunday 
at  Home  of  the  year  before  last,  the  Saturday  Review 
for  one  of  the  weeks  in  July,  an  odd  volume  of 
Schiller’s  works,  and  one  of  the  Ueber  Land  und 
Meer,  an  illustrated  paper,  which  has  been  secured 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  ago  by  a  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  from  Strasburg,  who  are  making  love  over 
the  pictures ;  so  we  hail  with  joy  the  visitors’-book, 
—  the  Fremdenbuch,  —  in  which  you  are  prayed  to 
enter  your  name,  your  name  of  baptism,  your  con¬ 
dition,  your  domicile,  the  place  from  which  vou 
came  last,  and  the  place  to  which  you  are  going. 
Turn  back  a  few  pages,  and  the  name  of  some 
friend  is  sure  to  strike  the  eye.  We  may  learn  the 
destination  of  some  one  whom  we  wish  to  meet,  or 
the  track  of  some  one  whom  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  avoid.  A  few  more  pages  back  we  may  find  our 
own  name,  —  the  relic  of  some  former  excursion : 
^hat  has  become  of  the  friends  who  formed  our 
parly,  or  of  him  who  was  our  sole  companion  ? 
Sometimes  there  comes  a  cloud  of  sad  thoughts  over 
one,  in  reading  that  old  list  of  names.  Well,  let  us 
take  the  Fremdenbuch  on  its  brighter  side!  Run 
down  a  single  column,  and  we  are  reminded  of  men 
and  women  whom  we  met;  types  of  the  tourists 
who  passed  us  on  our  route,  who  sat  by  us  at  the 
tcMe  (Thole.  What  is  this  name  which  careers  in  a 
sort  of  triumphal  procession  all  across  the  piqre  1  — 
General  Elijah  P.  Tibbetts  and  lady.  United  States 
of  America,  Mias  Zerlina  Tibbetts,  Miss  Camelia 
Tibbetts,  and  Thaddeiis  8.  Rhodes.  How  well  we 
recall  the  party  1  —  travelling  on  the  faith  of  “  Hai^ 

^'Fa  Guide,”  which  lays  down  a  route  from  New 
ork  through  all  the  cities  and  sights  of  Europe, 
and  most  of  the  places  of  interest  in  .^ia  and  AfHca, 
for  a  twelvemonth’s  tour. 

The  Tibbetts’s  were  conspicuous  at  railway 


stations  by  those  enormous  boxes,  dome-shaped, 
and  covered  with  canvas,  boldly  lettered  in  black 
with  the  General’s  name  and  the  irrepressible 
U.S.A.  after  it.  Those  boxes  contained  tM  vest¬ 
ments  of  the  “  Lady  ”  and  of  Zerlina  and  Camelia ; 
and  the  General  had  to  pa^  about  twentpr-five 
francs  for  extra  luggage,  —  an  impost  which  it  is  but 
fair  to  say  he  accepted  as  one  of  the  necessities  of 
the  journey,  which  he  always  calls  the  “rout.” 
Inde^,  if  by  no  other  charactenstics,  tourists  from 
U.S.A.  can,  at  any  rate,  be  detected  by  a  certain 
national  pronunciation  of  sundry  Swiss  names,  and 
one  of  the  most  certain  of  these  shibboleths  is  Cha- 
mounix,  which  they  insist  on  rendering  “  Cha- 
mooney”;  while  the  Spliigen  Pass  into  Italy  is 
always  sounded  as  if  the  g  was  a  j.  However,  the 
General  and  his  family  are  very  good  company,  and 
as  communicative  as  they  are  inquisitive,  and  yon 
learn  that  they  are  going  over  the  Splu/en  to 
Chiavenna,  or,  as  the  General  calls  it,  “  Cavvianna,” 
ftnm  whence  they  will  proceed  to  Rome,  and  leave 
the  ladies  there,  while  the  father  and  Thaddeus 
Rhodes  will  go  to  a  country  they  describe  as 
“  Palesteen.” 

On  the  same  page  comes  a  list  of  six  names  of 
Germans, — in  fact,  a  party  of  students;  very  viva¬ 
cious  and  very  happy,  ii  not  scrupulously  clean. 
Six  pipes  and  six  shallow  knaps^ks  covei^  with 
cowhair  are  among  our  memories  of  them;  and 
their  real  interest  in  the  scenery,  in  the  wild- 
flowers,  and  in  the  geology  of  the  country  more 
than  atones  for  their  VoUeslieder,  which  they  roared 
forth  with  infinite  gusto  till  1  A.M.  under  our  bed¬ 
room.  But  doubtless  they  were  in  no  hurry  for 
bed,  for  these  parties  of  students  put  up  with  the 
most  limited  accommodation,  and  go  to  bed  in 
gangs.  Whether  there  is  any  brisk  competition  in 
the  morning  for  the  use  of  the  small  ewer  and  basin, 
we  should  not  wish  to  say. 

Next  to  them  comes  a  familiar  name,  which, 
though  written  unofficially,  we  reci^nize  as  that  of 
the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Barset,  —  not  Dr. 
Proudie,  but  his  successor.  It  is  even  so.  And 
that  great  man,  without  gmters  or  apron,  or  shovel- 
hat,  was  en  joying  himself  as  genially  as  the  meanest 
curate;  not  disdaining,  as  we  remember,  to  walk  very 
pluckily  over  a  pass  in  torrents  of  rain,  and  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  an  almost  pagan  dishabille,  while  the  vest¬ 
ments  were  drying.  May  the  well-earned  benefits 
of  that  trip  support  him  through  all  diocesan  work, 
through  next  session,  and  through  all  committees  to 
which  he  belongs,  till  next  year’s  Alpine  season  I 

What  comes  next  ?  “  Mrs.  Peak  and  Miss  Pass, 
from  the  Jungfrau  to  the  Matterhorn ;  ”  and  then 
follows :  “  We  ascended  the  Jungfrau  with  great 
ease  yesterday,  having  left  this  hotel  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  and  pass^  the  night  on  a  sdrac.  The  glacier 
was  much  crevassed,  and  the  snow  soft  and  deep ; 
but  we  were  back  in  time  for  table  d’hote,  and 
should  have  arrived  an  hour  sooner  bad  not  Peter 
Turgi’s  ice-axe  broken  on  the  descent  We  shall 
spend  Sunday  on  the  Matterhorn.”  We  have  to 
plead  guilty  to  only  a  little  exaggeration  in  our 
sketch  of  this  type,  and  which  is  to  our  mind  a  very 
awful  phenomenon.  It  is  right  to  say  that  Mr.  Peak 
is  in  existence,  and  hovers,  or  rather  creeps,  about 
the  lower  valleys,  being  of  a  full  habit  of  body ;  Mrs. 
P.  occasionally  seeks  his  protection  at  Lucerne,  and 
such  like  places.  It  may  be  set  down  as  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  a  narrow  mind,  but  we  should  not  like  to  be 
Mr.  Peak ;  and  if  Heaven  has  designated  us  for  the 
partner  of  Miss  Pass,  we  shall  attempt  to  frustrate, 
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or  at  any  rate  defer,  the  deciiion  by  an  ignomini¬ 
ous  flight. 

Another  name  arrests  our  attendon.  “  Mr. 
Heavitree,  London.  The  accommodation  and 
cuisine  in  this  hotel  is  wretched.”  We  know  that 
type  of  traveller  well.  He  comes  abroad  for  the 
cookery  and  the  wine,  and  only  indirectly  for  the 
scenery ;  while  he  regards  the  mounUun  air  merely 
as  a  stimulant  to  the  appietite.  It  was  no  good  to 
remind  Mr.  Heavitree,  as  he  sat  complaining,  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  expect  the  luxuries  of  Lucerne  in  a 
village  inn;  it  was  useless  to  point  out  that  the 
promise  of  fine  vintage-clarets  held  out  on  the  Carte 
des  Vins  must  prove  a  delusion,  and  that,  even  if  the 
landlord  took  the  trouble  to  convey  delicate  wines 
there,  they  must  spoil  in  such  rude  cellarage.  No ; 
this  gentleman  came  to  feed  and  to  have  his  palate 
tickled  ;  and,  not  finding  the  expected  zest,  he  was 
heart-broken.  And  he  did  quite  right  both  for  him¬ 
self  and  for  the  rest  of  the  tourists  when  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  push  as  fast  as  he  could  for  Ziiricb, 
where  he  could  get  a  dinner  fit  to  eat  at  the  Hdtel 
Baur  au  Lac. 

Four  names  come  next,  —  four  honest  but  utterly 
untravelled  Englishmen,  unacquainted  with  a  word 
of  any  language  but  their  own.  Yet  they  had  done 
a  bold  deed.  They  had  had  the  pluck  to  break 
away  from  a  monster  excursion  which  was  whirling 
through  Switzerland  at  headlong  haste  down  certain 
grooves,  in  which  the  company  was  immovably  fixed, 
unless  some  strong  wrench  disentangled  them.  They 
were  rejoicing  in  their  freedom,  but  they  rejoiced 
with  trembling.  Yet  it  may  be  questioned  if  they 
were  not  great  losers;  for  the  tour  which  their 
“excursion”  bad  guaranteed  to  take  them,  the 
feelings  which  it  was  warranted  to  raise,  the  breath¬ 
less  rapidity  with  which  it  was  to  be  conducted,  the 
startling  Alpine  phenomena  with  which  it  was  to 
render  them  familiar  even  to  the  ascent  of  the  St. 
Gothard  on  a  sledge  in  a  snow-storm  to  the  tune  of 
the  “  Ranz  des  Vaches,”  all  form  so  imposing  an 
ensemble  that  few  men  can  enjoy  in  a  lifetime. 
Through  the  kindness  of  one  of  our  Englishmen  we 
are  able  to  give  that  part  of  the  “Excursionist” 
which  relates  to  the  scenery  of  Switzerland  :  — 

“  Leaving  Lausanne  and  its  neighborhood,  where 
the  haughty  Rhone 

‘  llsth  •presd  himseir  a  coach,  the  Alps  have  reared  a  throoe,’ 
we  approach  Fribourg,  the  famous  organ  of  which 
has  6  7  stops,  and  contains  no  less  than  7,800  pipes, 
”one  of  which  is  arjtually  82  feet  in  height  At 
Berne  we  enjoy  the  splendid  Oberland  scenery,  the 
magnificence  of  which  baffles  description,  and  which 
seldom  fails  to  tempt  the  tourist  fbrth  among  the  ro¬ 
mantic  valleys,  by  the  brink  of  rushing  torrents,  or 
under  the  shadow  of  lofty  pines.  Here,  too,  as 
throughout  these  mountainous  districts,  may  oft  be 
heard  the  Alpine  shepherd’s  rustic  horn. 


*  On  rrtrj  hill,  roponilre  to  the  call, 

Full  many  homa  their  DOtei  of  praite  prolong  ; 

Whilst  whispering  grottoes  catch  the  soun^  that  iUl, 
And,  munn’rlog  softly,  imitate  the  song.’ 


cent  moon  silently  gliding  above  the  ice-capped  tope 
of  the  snow-shining  mountains.  But  we  dare  not 
linger  here.  Away,  away  to  Interlachen,  situate  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  and,  with 
its  deliciously  mild  climate  and  facilities  for  moun¬ 
tain  elimbing,  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  of  the  ex- 

girienced  tourist.  Away,  through  the  celebrated 
runig  Pass,  with  its  imposing  views  of  the  Wyler- 
horn  and  other  mountains.  We  are  surrounded  by 
a  world  of  rocks  and  mountains,  beside  which  the 
greatest  architectural  achievements  of  man  seem  but 
insignificant, — utterly  so.  Away,  away  to  beautiful 
Lucerne,  the  ancient  walls  and  watch-towers  of 
which  give  it  a  most  romantic  appearance.  Here 
we  behold  the  barren  and  rugged  peaks  of  Pilatus, 
contrasting  strangely  with  the  grassy  slopes  of  the 
Righi,  where  the  rich  clusters  of  fig,  chestnut,  and 
almond  trees,  afford  a  pleasant  and  cooling  shade  to 
the  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  Tarrying  awhile  by 
the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  the  historical  associations  of 
which  have  been  so  dramatically  rendered  in  Schil¬ 
ler’s  ‘  William  Tell,’ and  on  whose  mirrored  surface 


‘  Lie  the  Alps  reflected  deep,  deep  down, 
Soow-peak  on  snow-peak  risiog  o’er  the  brown 
Mass  of  nprearing  mountains,  fringed  by  brake. 
And  waring  fresh  ’ ; 


and  listening,  while  blind  tradition  whispers  of  the 
past,  we  approach  where  the  snow-clad  St.  Gothard 
proudly  towers,  — 

■  Where  the  bints  dare  not  build,  nor  insect’s  wing  ; 

Flit  o’er  the  berbless  granite.’ 

Here  we  begin  to  experience  the  real  excitement  of 
Alpine  travelling. 


Very  impressive  is  the  wide-reaching  expanse  of  Al¬ 
pine  scenery  visible  from  the  Terrace,  near  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Hall.  It  tells  us  that  the  rich  wealth  of  bold  and 
imposing  landscape  which  has  marked  our  route  to 
Berne  forms  but  the  prelude  to  the  grand  and  even 
sublime  views  through  which  we  are  yet  to  pass. 
Many  a  soul  has  felt  a  touch  of  poetic  fire  thrilling 
through  its  quivering  veins,  as,  in  the  soft  cool  of  the 
autumnal  evening,  the  gaze  has  been  calmly,  yet 
earnestly  directs  to  the  silvery  stars  and  the  cres¬ 


‘  Ou  sledge  we  climb  the  steep. 

Blind  ’mid  the  whiteness  of  the  mantling  storm  | 

The  “  Kans  des  Vaches”  is  souieled,  an<l  we  keep 
Our  buoyant  hearts  alive,  heedless  of  harm. 

While  skirting  precipice  and  crevice  deep.’  ” 

We  are  “  afeard  that  this  werges  on  poetry  ”  indeed, 
as  good  Mr.  Tony  Weller  would  say  ;  but  every  one 
must  allow  it  is  a  very  tempting  programme,  even 
if  there  is  a  little  delicious  bathos  and  rhodomontade 
about  it. 

Another  name  yet.  Eustace  Algernon  Edmunds. 
In  him  we  find  an  excessively  entertaining  type; 
the  carpet  mountaineer.  His  f/ei-up  is  perfect,  —  his 
Alpen-stock  a  miracle  of  beauty  and  a’mass  of  in¬ 
scriptions;  the  nails  in  bis  boots  unexceptionable ; 
bis  blue  veil  and  green  spectacles  to  guard  against 
the  snow-blink  are  almost  perfect ;  his  mountain 
frock ;  his  knapsack ;  his  flask  ;  his  pocket  aneroid, 
—  all  complete ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  he  may 
still  be  found  at  pleasant  loitering-places  in  the  val¬ 
ley,  unsoiled  by  hard  work.  In  fact,  he  has  dressed 
himself  up  as  a  mountaineer;  anil  when  he  returns 
to  his  simple  folk  at  home,  he  will  talk  of  mountains 
gloriously  ;  “  he  will  shoulder  his  ‘  stock,’  and  show 
how  peaks  were  won.”  Peace  be  to  thee.  Eustace  ; 
we  once  saw  thee  on  board  the  boat  at  Dieppe,  still 
wearing  the  irreproachable  knapsack,  and  still 
carrying  the  baton  which  seemed  like  the  monument 
of  so  many  perilous  climbs  over  snow  and  ice. 

Well,  it  grows  weary  work  after  an  hour  and  a 
half  turning  over  these  pages,  even  when  we  moral¬ 
ize  upon  them.  And  yet  down  in  that  shy  corner 
of  the  pages  is  a  little  name  we  cannot  help  coming 
back  to  with  fresh  pleasure.  Only  a  little  name,  — 
“  Maiy  Grove  ” ;  her  father  called  her  “  Minnie.” 
But  if  there  is  a  charm  in  frankness,  in  simplicity, 
in  girlish  enjoyment,  in  the  neatness  of  a  silk  skii% 
and  a  foot  that  was  shapely  even  in  a  sensible  Swiss 
boot ;  if  there  is  something  worth  seeing  in  sunlight 
on  soft  English  hair,  and  worth  hearing  in  the  tones 
of  a  soft  English  voice  —  But  look,  the  weather 
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is  brightening  up,  and  onr  opposite  neighbor  throws 
down  the  “  Daisy  Chain,”  and  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  close  their  picture-book.  There,  the  sun  is 
coming  out  Let  us  see  where  the  Groves  are  going 
on  to  r  Why,  to  Miirren  !  And  so,  by  a  strange 
coincidence,  are  we.  Thanks,  kindly  Fremdenbucn ! 


author  and  editor. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  now-a-days  no  young 
lady’s  education  is  complete  till  she  has  written  a 
three-volume  novel.  Without  going  so  far  as  this, 
we  may  assert  that  few  damsels  of  the  present  day 
seem  to  reach  the  years  of  discretion  without  hav¬ 
ing  forwarded  a  little  poem,  a  short  essay,  or  an 
innocent  ghost-story  to  the  editor  of  some  popular 
magazine.  Of  the  general  scope  and  peculiarities 
of  th  ese  efforts  we  shall  speak  in  the  sequel ;  and  we 
believe  that  the  few  remarks  we  shall  offer  will,  if 
read  attentively,  and  “  in  no  carping  spirit,”  help 
on  the  endeavors  of  those  who  aspire  to  the  doubt¬ 
ful  honors  of  appearing  in  print. 

But  first  a  word  of  warning  to  all  who  believe 
that,  by  becoming  contributors  to  a  periodical,  they 
are  insuring  a  large  and  immediate  addition  to 
their  income.  In  our  youth  there  was  a  legend  of 
an  Etonian  who,  having  sent  a  joke  to  Punch,  re¬ 
ceived  by  an  early  post  a  check  for  five  pounds. 
Who  that  Etonian  was,  we  never  succeeded  in  dis¬ 
covering  ;  but  the  story  long  remained,  and  may 
still  be  a  favorite  one  with  school-boys;  and,  in¬ 
spired  by  it  with  a  desire  to  be  served  likewise,  we 
lost  no  time  in  forwarding  to  Fleet  Street  a  batch  of 
defonned  puns  and  exasperating  jeux  (T exprits,  un¬ 
der  a  firm  conviction  that  we  should  reap  in  return 
a  fl  mrishing  crop  of  bank-notes,  with  “  compliments 
and  thanks”  into  the  bargmn.  That  we  are  not  the 
only  credulous  mortals  who  have  wasted  time,  in¬ 
curred  headaches,  and  copied  and  enclosed  manu¬ 
scripts  with  a  superstitious  reliance  on  the  generosity 
of  publishers,  is  shown  bv  the  numerous  contribu¬ 
tions  and  appeab  that  daily  flood  the  editorial  table. 
Evidently,  >t  is  an  article  of  pepular  faith  that  the 
proprietors  and  conductors  of  a  periodical  have 
sucli  an  unbounded  supply  of  hard  cash  that  they 
have  the  greatest  difficulty  and  anxiety  in  the 
worhl  to  get  rid  of  it.  Kind,  or  at  all  events  con¬ 
fiding,  friends  enclose  pepers,  often  painfully  silly, 
from  young  ladies  in  reduced  circumstances,  under 
the  plea  that  the  writers  thereof  are  at  their  wits' 
en<l  for  a  means  of  subsistence.  An  aspiring  and 
under-paid  governess  encloses  three  short  p)oems,  in 
the  hop)e  that  they  may  be  found  available,  and,  as 
even  a  trifle  would  be  welcome,  wishes  to  know  the 
rate  at  which  the  editor  Is  prepared  to  reward  a 
successful  effort  A  gentleman  has  just  taken  a 
mastership  In  a  grammar  school,  and,  having  a  wife 
and  family  and  next  to  nothing  to  live  up)on,  for¬ 
wards  a  translation  from  the  Greek,  and  would  be 
thankful  fur  any  assistance,  in  the  8hap>e  of  money 
or  of  advice,  that  the  editor  Is  in  a  pxMitIun  to  offer. 

A  curate’s  wife  transmits  p)er  book-pxjst  a  novel 
in  sixty  chapters,  which  she  believes  will  afford 
satisfaction  ;  m  the  event  of  its  being  accepted,  she 
feels  that  the  sum  of  eighty  pmunds  would  not  be 
considered  in  excess  of  its  merits.  A  lady  sends  a 
short  paper  on  life  in  Germany,  requires  a  decision 
before  the  following  evening,  and  is  prepared  to 
part  with  the  copyright  for  a  clear  filly  piounds.  Let 
,  It  here  be  stated,  once  for  all,  that  payment  comes 
from  the  proprietors,  that  an  editor  is  not  of  neces¬ 
sity  a  millionnaire,  and  that  he  has  no(  uncontrolled 


sway  over  the  contents  of  numberless  well-filled  i 
money-bags,  from  which  he  can  scatter  golden  fa¬ 
vors  broadcast  right  and  left.  Let  it  be  distinctly 
understood  that  six  halting  lines  on  'autumn  or 
winter,  of  which  three  are  ungrammatical  and  only 
two  will  rhyme,  are  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
rewarded  with  the  convendonal  “  five  jxiunds  ” 
which  have  been  fixeil  upxin  by  the  British  public 
as  the  standard  rate  of  remuneration  for  successful 
eflbrts.  Neither  is  an  essay  on  a  subject  of  no  in¬ 
terest  to  any  one  living  In  England  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  written  in  an  illegible  scrawl,  and  with 
a  bold  defiance  of  the  rules  of  compiosition,  at  all 
likely  to  bring  in  twenty  or  even  ten  guineas  to  its 
author.  If  pieople  are  so  dreadfully  pressed  for 
money,  and  want  immediate  returns  in  the  shapie  of 
a  check  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  they  had 
better  rest  their  hopies  on  a  surer  foundation  than 
the  prodigality  of  editors. 

But  some  piersons,  like  a  lady  of  our  acquaintance 
who  shall  be  nameless,  seem  to  argue  with  a  sense 
of  their  own  worth  that  prevents  them  from  exercis¬ 
ing  an  unbiassed  judgment  upion  matters  that  touch 
their  own  p>roductions.  An  amiable  acquaintance 
offered  her  ten  pxiunds  for  two  little  pictures  of  no 
great  merit;  but  before  the  bargain  was  concluded, 
the  fair  artist  learned,  truly  or  otherwise,  that  Mr. 
Poynter  had  received  £  800  for  his  “  Israel  in 
Egypt,”  and  from  this  fact  she  deduce<l  the  strange 
corollary  that,  if  the  painter  named  could  get  so 
large  a  sum  for  one  picture,  she  herself  deserved 
more  than  had  been  offered  her  for  two.  “  It  is  the 
finest  child  that  ever  was  born,”  murmurs  the  de¬ 
lighted  mother  when  her  firstborn  enters  into  the 
world ;  and  authors  and  artists,  especially  interior 
ones,  are  apt  to  view  their  own  productions  with 
like  complacency. 

Again,  as  there  is  usually  some  delay  between  the 
receipt  of  a  manuscript  and  its  acceptance  or  rejec¬ 
tion,  it  is  concluded  that  editors  keep  back  contri¬ 
butions  fur  the  sake  of  extracting  their  pith  and 
marrow,  —  of  which  there  is  usually  little  enough,  — 
to  return  them  when  they  have  made  free  of  their 
contents  to  their  own  glorification  and  pecuniary 
advantage,  but  to  the  detriment  of  the  original 
writer.  It  may  calm  those  afflicted  with  such  mis¬ 
givings  to  be  told  that,  at  the  office  of  a  magazine, 
there  is  always  a  heavy  press  of  work,  and  tliat  it  is 
to  this  circumstance,  and  not  to  any  dishonesty  on 
the  part  of  the  editor  or  proprietor,  that  delays  in 
the  notification  of  a  derision  are  owing.  Every 
post  brings  in  a  formidable  supply  of  plethoric  en¬ 
velopes,  aldermanic  packages,  and  huge  rolls  of 
paper,  some  of  which  have  nearly  tumbled  to  pieces 
on  their  journey.  The  work  can  be  got  through 
only  by  degrees,  and  upon  a  certain  system.  E  ich 
applicant  must  be  content  to  wait  his  turn,  and  he 
may  be  sure  that  when  the  time  comes  he  will  have 
full  justice  done  to  him.  But  it  is  not  always  pos¬ 
sible  for  an  editor  to  form  a  decision  at  once;  for, 
though  a  paper  may  be  meritorious,  the  amount  of 
matter  already  accepted  may  stand  in  the  way  of 
its  being  made  available,  and,  unless  room  can  be 
found  for  it  by  a  certain  date,  the  interest  of  the 
subject  may  have  evaporated.  But  half  the  delay 
complained  of  is  owing  to  slovenliness  and  a  want 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  contributors  them¬ 
selves.  A  few  simple  directions  are  given  on  the 
cover  or  on  the  first  page  of  each  number  of  this 
magazine,*  and,  were  they  followed  by  authors. 
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there  would  be  •  Mving  not  only  of  time,  but  of 
poeUse-ftampa ;  for  the  manuscripts  of  authors  not 
comptying  with  the  regulations  Eluded  to  are  ne- 
eessanly  returned  unread.  Why,  we  may  ask,  is 
there  so  wneral  an  unwillingness  to  comply  with 
that  simple  and  intelligible  request,  that  the  pages 
of  a  manuscript  may  be  carefully  fastened  together, 
and  that  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  may 
be  inscribed  legibly  on  the  hrst  page  of  each  sepai^ 
ate  contribution  ?  Unless  these  rules  were  rigidly 
enforced,  confusion  would  reign  in  the  editor’s 
basket,  which  overflows  .with  papers  on  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  from  all  sorts  of  people,  with  whose  hand- 
srriting  no  one  in  the  office  is  acquainted.  How 
else  it  be  satisikctorily  learned  from  whose  pen 
an  article  bad  come,  to  whom  it  should  be  returned 
if  unsuitable ;  whither,  if  accepted,  the  proof  should 
go,  or  to  whom  the  remittance  should  Im  sent  when 
pay-day  arrived  ?  And  yet,  if  one  of  thirty  loose 
sliMtB  of  every  shape  and  size  should  chance  to  be 
mishud,  there  would  be  endless  remonstrances,  and 
the  angry  contributor  would  be  the  last  person  to 
believe  that  bis  loss  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  none 
of  his  pages  had  a  number,  a  title,  an  address,  or, 
indeed,  ^e  slightest  link  to  connect  it  with  its 
follows. 

When,  we  should  like  to  know,  does  our  author 
intend  to  write  his  papers  legibly,  and  to  save  a 
wearisoine  delay  to  himself,  and  hours  of  bewilder¬ 
ment  and  trial  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  read 
them  ?  Pity  the  poor  editor  who  has  to  wade 
through  a  manuscript  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  unini¬ 
tiated,  might  pass  for  Syro-Chaldee  or  Coptic  ;  pity 
the  poor  compositor  who  has  to  “  set  it  up,”  and 
blame  your  own  carelessness,  and  not  the  printer’s 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  when  some  of  the  passages 
you  most  cherish  are  perverted  into  nonsense  of  the 
most  drivelling  and  despicable  character.  Besolve 
to  do  better  in  future ;  and  when  you  correct  your 
proof,  write  so  that  doubts  may  be  set  at  rest,  and 
confusion  not  be  made  worse  confounded. 

A  great  part  —  we  might  almost  say  the  majority 
—  of  the  articles  received  by  an  editor  display  pen¬ 
manship  in  its  crudest  and  most  aggravating  forms 
Mr.  Pitman  and  his  six  leasons  might  be  patronized 
by  the  semi-literary  world  with  great  advantage. 
Instead  of  interpretable  characters,  we  have  nothing 
but  up-strokes  and  down-strokes ;  the  later  porten¬ 
tously  stout,  and  the  former  as  ridiculously  lean, 
regardless  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  advice,  with  flour¬ 
ish,  splashes,  erasures,  and  interlineations,  setting 
the  deci  pherer’s  art  at  defiance.  Of  course,  stops  are 
sedulously  avoided,  or  used  in  a  vindictive  pepper- 
castor  fashion,  so  as  to  destroy  the  contributor’s 
meaning  whenever  he  is  in  any  danger  of  becoming 
coherent.  One  sentence  runs  into  another,  and 
paragraphs  are  joined  and  disconnected  so  as  to  set 
the  editor  on  a  five-minutes’  puzzle  to  find  out  what 
the  writer  really  doen  mean.  Some  gentlemen  have 
a  partiality  for  crushing  their  upper  lines  into  those 
immediately  below  them,  till  they  resemble  a  series 
of  once  parallel  trains  brought  into  collision  by  an 
earthquake.  Your  ingenious  writers  aflect  a  cali- 
graphy  which  is  painfully  suggestive  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  on  a  sixpence ;  and  manage  to  compress  a 
novel  in  twelve  chapters  into  three  sheets  of  fools¬ 
cap.  Divers  employ  “  slips,”  with  a  mournihl  simi¬ 
litude  to  an  account  for  dilapidations  and  repairs ; 
others  use  long  ribbons,  filling  an  intermediate  posi¬ 
tion  between  the  pages  of  a  telegraph-book  and  the 
panoramas  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Show  that  are 
hawked  in  Fleet  Street  on  the  9th  of  November. 


Leas  eccentric  individuals  use  “  quarters  ”  or 
“  halves  ”  of  blue  or  white  foolscap.  Ladies  have  a 
weakness  for  delicate  cream-laid,  sometimes  with 
^It  edges ;  and  though  the  fair  sex  are  behindhand  i' 
in  the  matters  of  names  and  addresses,  their  MSS.  | 
are  generally  tied  or  sewn  neatly  together,  and  the  i 
worst  excess  of  their  penmanship  is  the  coercion  of  | 
letters  into  an  upright  position,  when  the  refined 
nature  of  the  authors  mind  would  be  better  exem¬ 
plified  by  an  approjjriate  slope  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  Papers  fkim  Ireland  are  all  so  atominably 
written  that  a  veiy  large  proportion  have  to  be  re¬ 
turned  unread.  Essayists  of  a  ^rim,  sarcastic,  and 
cynical  turn  of  mind  dash  off  their  productions  with 
BO  reckless  a  contempt  for  the  reader’s  comfort  as 
to  betoken  that  they  regard  an  editor  as  a  baseborn  I 
churl,  whose  mental  provender  could  not  be  too  I 
much  bespattered  and  mangled. 

But  to  the  generous  multitude,  who  i|re  not  quite 
in  the  seventh  heaven,  or  entirely  forgetful  of  other 
people’s  feelings,  and  who  do  not  want  to  give  more 
trouble  than  they  can  well  help,  we  beg  to  submit 
the  recommendations  that  follow  as  worthy  of  adop¬ 
tion.  Let  your  articles  be  written  in  a  clear,  legi¬ 
ble  hand,  on  uniform  sheets,  with  ruled  lines,  which 
save  confusion,  and  with  a  margin  left  for  correction. 
Avoid  interlineations  as  far  as  you  possibly  can.  If, 
on  reviewing  your  paper,  certain  passages  seem  to 
need  material  alterations,  rewrite  the  entire  page, 
or  at  least  the  corrected  passage,  and  paste  the 
amendment  either  over  or  on  the  side  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  paragraph.  Again,  we  would  urge  you  to  write 
on  pages  of  an  uniform  size ;  for,  unless  your  papers 
are  pretty  much  of  a  size,  it  is  difficult  to  calculate 
the  space  which  they  would  occupy  in  print.  De¬ 
tails  such  as  the  foregoing  may  seem  trivial ;  but 
they  have  far  more  influence  than  is  usually  sup¬ 
posed  on  a  writer’s  success.  Experience  teaches 
that  the  slipshod  MS.,  with  its  hasty  amendments 
and  slovenly  erasures,  is,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty,  a  mere  reflection  of  the  confused  and  im¬ 
perfect  ideas  floating  through  the  mind  of  its  au¬ 
thor.  Grenuine  talent  is  reasonable  and  pains¬ 
taking;  the  blockhead  who  never  succeeds  is  your 
self-elected  genius  who  dashes  off  hh  articles  in  a 
fine  fronzy,  and  treats  practical  considerations  with 
disdain. 

We  shall  here  pause  to  remark  that  an  editor  has 
other  things  to  do  besides  reading  MSS.  His  cor¬ 
respondence  is  voluminous,  and  the  statements  and 
applications  that  claim  his  notice  are  on  widely  dif¬ 
fering  subjects,  some  of  them  amusing,  others  ag¬ 
gravating,  and  a  good  many  much  to  be  pitied. 
Young  ladies,  for  instance,  write  avowedly  without 
their  parents’  leave,  and,  rashly  assuming  the  editor 
to  be  as  ready  fur  a  lark  as  themselves,  beg  that 
answers  may  be  sent  to  some  neighboring  post-of¬ 
fice.  Again,  materfamilias  expresses  to  tlfo  editor 
her  hopes  that  no  more  tales  about  vampires  will  _ 
appear,  as  they  prevent  her  daughters  from  sleep¬ 
ing  at  night.  A  gentleman  wishes  to  state  that  he 
has  made  certain  inquiries,  and  that  the  subject- 
matter  of  an  article  published  some  years  ago,  and 
purporting  to  be  authentic,  is  apparently  fictitious. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Correspondents  without  number 
expect  answers  to  all  sorts  of  impertinent  miestions, 
but  forget  to  enclose  stamped  envelopes.  But  why 
should  the  proprietors  be  fined  countless  pennies 
because  strangers  are  careless  ? 

The  damsel  who  used  to  sign  herself  “  a  school-  • 
girl,”  and  who  wrote  to  head-quarters  whenever  she 
could  detect  a  printer’s  error,  and  obligingly  pointed 
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out  mistakes  when  they  were  past  rectification,  haa 
not  lately  been  heard  of.  The  editor  returns 
thanks  for  her  former  sug^ieetions,  and  hopes,  for 
her  husband’s  sake  if  not  lor  her  own,  that  she  has 
settled  down  into  an  nnliterary  and  uncensorious 
British  matron.  A  would-be  contributor  is  obliged 
for  the  pains  taxen  with  his  MS.,  but  sneeringly 
thinks  it  just  as  well  to  add  that,  “  being  unable  to 
get  at  the  rule  by  which  judgment  is  made,  be  shall 
not  subject  himself  further  to  the  disagreeables  of 
refusals.’'  Another  author  complains  that  the  printed 
punctuation  of  some  verses  of  his,  inserted  in  a  late 
number,  “seems  to  have  been  studied  with  the  in- 


some  original  sketches,  and  states  that  he  is  willing 
to  accept  any  employment  that  may  be  offered ; 
though,  as  he  adds  rather  damagingly,  he  has  not 
much  experience  in  the  sort  of  work  he  wants  ;  is  a 
tyro  at  figure-drawing,  and  has  never  drawn  on  the 
wood.  A  photographer  would  be  obliged  if  the 
editor  could  assist  him  in  procuring  sittings  from 
literary  celebrities  among  his  contributors,  as  the 
dull  autumn  and  winter  weather  is  approaching,  and 
before  the  end  of  another  month  he  requires  at  least 
two  hundred  good  subjects.  A  lady  presents  her 
compliments,  and,  regretting  that  her  former  note 
was  illegible,  writes  another  (nearly  as  difficult  to 
read),  with  the  hope  that  it  may  pass  muster.  Some 
young  hopefuls  oner  their  services  merely  because 
they  have  a  very  small  income  and  plenty  of  time 
at  their  disposal.  An  astute  experimentalist  hopes 
that,  if  his  papers  are  rejected,  the  editor  will  not 
disfigure  their  mai^n  with  the  term  “  not  suited,” 
as  it  might  prejudice  his  chances  of  acceptance  in 
another  quarter.  A  pert  miss  is  “  surprised  that 
her  story  was  declined,  and,  at  the  recommendation 
of  her  friends,  returns  it,  believing  that  it  is  not 
worse  than  a  tale  which  appeared  a  month  or  two 
ago”;  and  seems  to  infer  that,  if  the  eilitor  has 
b^n  taken  in  once,  he  is  pledged  to  the  acceptance 
of  rubbish  b^  the  cart-load.  A  clergyman  would  be 
glad  to  be  informed  whether  certain  MSS.,  which 
he  names,  have  ever  come  to  hand,  and  throws  out 
vague  suggestions  of  compensation  and  lawyers. 

To  pass  on  to  graver  matters.  A  chorus  of  re- 
sfM‘ctable  Unitarians  from  half-a-doien  distant  towns 
liiiil  fault  with  a  story  in  which  an  early  Christian 
martyr  makes  use  of  the  expression,  “  Holy  three  in 
One,”  and  maintain  that  “  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  was  not  formerly  enunciated  till  some  years 
after  the  date  at  which  the  event  in  the  story  is 
fixwl.” 

A  skit  on  a  certain  famous  but  fantastic  novel 
having  appeared,  certain  dull-brained  readers  wish 
to  know  “  whether  it  is  actually  true  that  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  ancient  Roman  divinities  is  being  re¬ 
sumed  in  certain  parts  of  London,  and  that  such 
proceedings  are  approved  by  the  editorial  chair.” 
A  working-man  in  distressed  circum.stances  forwanls 
a  paper,  with  the  statement  that  he  came  up  to 
London  a  short  while  since  to  find  employment,  but 
without  success ;  that  he  is  wholly  dependent  on 
his  trade,  haa  no  friends  to  help  him,  that  his  little 
capital  is  all  expended,  and  that  he  has  taken  to 
poetry  in  despair,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  for 
It  even  a  penny  a  line.  A  poor  creature,  literally 
all  but  starving,  sends  a  short  but  hopeless  article, 
with  a  note  in  which  he  declares  that,  if  it  is  refused, 
he  stiall  commit  suicide  before  the  next  day. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  least  pleasant  feature 
of  an  editor's  life ;  the  necessity  under  which  be  is 


i  of  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  many  a  tale  of  distress 
and  undeserved  suffering.  Before  all  things,  be 
has  to  consider  the  success  of  his  magazine ;  and  for 
many  reasons  the  proprietors  don’t  care  to  employ 
those  who  are  in  want  of  resources,  and  have  net 
bread  to  put  into  their  mouths.  It  is  not  con¬ 
venient  to  men  of  business  to  be  called  upon  for 
money  at  a  moment’s  notice ;  and  seen  bead  over 
ears  in  trouble  can  rarely  compose  with  the  requisite 
verge ;  added  to  which,  they  have  not  the  means  to 
procure  special  information,  and  too  often  verily 
the  old  adage  that  “  it ’s  ill  working  on  an  empty 
stomach.”  But  we  are  forgetting  the  young  lady 
whose  efforts  have  not  been  successful,  and  who, 
with  bitter  sarcasm,  explains  to  the  editor  that  she 
was  emboldened  to  lay  her  first  attempt  before  him 
by  the  character  of  certain  tales  lately  published  in 
his  magazine,  and  from  which  she  gained  a  favor¬ 
able  idea  of  his  benevolence  and  indulgence. 

Having  got  back  to  the  fairer  half  of  creation,  we 
may  next  inquire  why  they  persist  in  spelling 
accommodate  with  only  one  m,  and  separate  with  an 
e  instead  of  an  a  ?  Ladies,  and  gentlemen  as  well, 
are  constant  defaulters  as  regards  the  omission  of 
the  relative  ;  both  sexes  write  “  who  "  for  “  whom,"* 
and,  by  an  excessive  use  of  the  participle,  make 
their  papers  needlessly  heavy  and  grandiose.  “  As 
I  walked,  I  saw,”  is  preferable  to  “  Walking,  I 
saw  ” ;  a  form  of  expression  not  used  in  conversation, 
from  one  end  of  the  day  to  the  other.  Lastly,  we 
have  to  condemn  a  fondness  for  long  and  unintelligi¬ 
ble  words  aiid  pompous  sentences.  Be  it  known  to 
all  men,  that  pure  Anglo-Saxon  is  pleasantest  and 
more  forcible  than  elaborate  Johnsonese,  or  the  most 
sonorous  medley  of  P'reneb,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

Why  is  it,  we  would  next  ask,  that  people  are  so 
impatient  to  fly  before  they  can  walk  or  even  waddle  ? 
Young  writers,  both  male  and  female,  unknown  to 
the  world  of  letters,  are  strangely  fond  of  trying 
their  paces  at  starting  in  novels  ranging  in  length 
from  a  dozen  chapters  to  sixty.  Now,  what  con¬ 
ception  can  they  have  formed  of  an  editor’s  engage¬ 
ments  'i  Unless  the  writer  haa  already  proved  his 
efficiency  in  works  of  less  pretensiim,  nobody  has 
any  great  inducement  to  tackle  MS&  of  a  bulk  so 
prodigious.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  the  despised 
bundle  may  lie  a  second  “Jane  Eyre,”  but  it  is  be¬ 
yond  dispute  that  the  elaborate  productions  of  raw 
beginners  are  almost  invariably  great  rubbish. 
Now,  would  it  not  have  been  more  prudent  for  the 
author  to  have  announced  his  claims  to  notice  in  a 
form  less  ambitious  and  repulsive?  An  editor,  as 
we  have  said,  has  usually  plenty  to  do  besides  read- 
I  ing  MSS.,  though  the  fact  is  one  which  the  world 
I  of  struggling  authorship  seems  little  disposed  to 
I  re<!Ognize ;  and  when  unknown  contributors  request 
his  immediate  attention  to  several  reams  of  closely 
written  foolscap,  they  shouhl  reuiember  that  they 
are  severely  testing  his  faith  and  patience,  and  have 
no  reason  to  grumble  if  their  demands  are  not  im¬ 
mediately  satisfied.  And  yet.  the  longer  the  MS., 
the  less  iloes  the  writer  seem  disposed  to  be  patient ; 
and  almost  as  soon  as  the  infliction  has  come  to 
hand,  the  editor  receives  a  note  inquiring  whether 
it  has  not  been  mislaid,  and  how  soon  the  author 
may  expect  a  decision.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that 
young  writers  fancy  themselves  in  an  exceptional 
position,  and  forget  that  thousands  of  others  are 
I  struggling  in  the  same  path,  and,  consequently,  that 
their  own  works  are  not  the  only  ones  which  claim 
the  notice  of  an  editor. 

I  However,  if  beginners  wUl  enter  the  list  in  a  three- 
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volume  form,  in  mercy  let  their  stupendous  produc¬ 
tions  be  accompanied  by  a  sketch  of  the  plot.  The 
plea,  that  it  is  impoasible  to  tell  what  a  story  is  like 
till  you  have  read  it  all  through,  is  merely  a  tacit 
admission  that  its  framework  wdl  not  bear  inspec¬ 
tion  by  itself,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  tale  is 
worthless ;  for  no  novel  with  a  weak,  rambling  plot 
can  possibly  succeed. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  an  experienced  reader  to 
wade  through  every  sentence  ih  every  chapter  to 
decide  on  a  story’s  merits.  If  all  or  most  of  the 
passages  that  meet  his  eye  are  ungrammatical,  prosy, 
or  badly  constructed,  it  is  not  unfair  to  presume  that 
the  work  as  a  whole  is  undeserving  of  attention. 
The  author  of  a  really  good  tale  does  himself  no 
more  than  justice  by  providing  an  intelligible  out¬ 
line  of  its  contents.  Curiosity  is  aroused,  the  read¬ 
er’s  sympathies  arc  enlisted,  and  if  the  opinion  which 
he  forms  be  somewhat  prejudiced  thereby,  the  last 
person  to  suffer  is  the  author.  Slips  of  language, 
and  offences  against  taste,  escape  the  notice  which 
they  would  otherwise  attract ;  and,  if  the  writer  is  as 
successful  in  his  dialogue  and  descriptive  passages  as 
in  the  eonstruction  of  his  plot,  the  former  acquire 
from  that  circumstance  additional  lustre.  However, 
the  most  graphic  word-painting  and  the  raciest  dia¬ 
logue  cannot  form  a  story  of  themselves.  For  a 
novel  to  be  even  passable,  it  must  have  a  framework 
—  respectable,  at  all  events ;  and  it  is  surprising  and 
a  matter  of  regret,  —  the  exertion  and  time  spent 
by  really  clever  writers  in  elaborating  the  details  of 
a  story,  of  which  the  main  incidents  are  often  not 
merely  commonplace,  but  positively  ridiculous. 

However,  the  greater  part  of  the  first  and  early  at¬ 
tempts  that  solicit  an  editor’s  notice  are  crudely 
constructed,  as  well  as  morbid,  imitative,  and  silly. 
Those  written  by  the  fair  sex  have  a  strong  family 
likeness.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  weak  reflec¬ 
tions  of  the  works  of  more  talented  ladies,  occasion¬ 
ally  varied  with  a  vile  caricature  of  the  mannerism 
of  Dickens  or  Thackeray.  The  sentiment  is  almost 
invariably  stilted  and  false.  Pride  or  revenge  serves 
as  the  mainspring  of  action,  and  conjugal  infidelity 
is  turned  to  account  largely.  The  descriptive  pas¬ 
sages  are  bombastic  and  tedious.  The  dialogue, 
though  now  and  then  forcible,  is,  as  a  rule,  fl.it,  or 
turgid  and  incoherent.  As  respects  the  dramatis 
p^sona,  the  heroines  are  weak,  perverse,  and  doting, 
^e  “  principal  lovers  ”  are,  without  exception,  the 
worst  form  of  prig,  and,  as  might  be  guessed,  their 
locks  are  raven,  their  eyes  flash  disdainfully,  their 
lips  curl  with  scorn,  and  their  arms  are  folded  in  de¬ 
fiance.  They  despise  the  world,  by  which  they  are 
rated  at  their  proper  value,  and  vent  their  spleen  on 
their  wives  or  fiancees,  who  worship  them  in  conse¬ 
quence.  The  plots  are  almost  mournful  in  their  im¬ 
becility,  and  the  motives  by  which  the  characters 
are  stirred  to  action  are  either  wholly  inadequate 
or  perversely  immoral.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that, 
if  any  one  in  any  of  these  stories  writes  a  novel,  he 
or  she  never  disposes  of  the  copyright  for  less  than  a 
thousand  pounds.  If  one  or  two  of  the  leading  per¬ 
sonages  are  tolerably  natural,  the  rest  are  sure  to  be 
mere  dummies,  or  far-fetched  caricatures,  put  in  to 
fill  up  and  drag  out  the  tale  to  its  appointed  length. 

And  here  we  must  protest  against  the  common 
mistake  of  starting  with  an  idea  that  a  work  should 
be  made  to  occupy  a  certain  space,  and  against  the 
consequent  introduction  of  subsidiary  characters  and 
incidents  that  weaken  the  general  interest.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  above  taking  a  hint 
we  offer  the  following  suggestions,  which  will  be 


found  useful,  though  they  may  not  admit  of  full 
adoption  in  any  individual  instance :  Before  you 
begin  to  write,  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  ground¬ 
work  of  your  story.  Think  it  well  over,  elaborate 
it  by  degrees  in  your  mind,  and,  when  it  has  as¬ 
sumed  something  like  consistency,  commit  it  to 
paper,  and  from  time  to  time  refer  to  it  and  jot  down 
such  modifications  and  additions  as  may  seem  ad¬ 
visable.  If  the  principal  motive-power  or  the  lead¬ 
ing  idea  is  a  good  one,  a  consistent  and  amusing,  if 
not  a  very  original,  plot  will  be  worked  out  by  de¬ 
grees.  But,  should  the  former  be  insufficient  or  the 
latter  defective,  nothing  remains  but  to  throw  the 
sketch  aside  and  begin  another,  remembering  those 
two  homely  sayings,  ‘‘  Practice  makes  perfect,”  and 
‘‘  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day.”  By  looking  at  one’s 
work  with  a  critical  and  not  too  indulgent  an  eye, 
its  crudities  and  inconsistencies  are  brought  to 
light ;  alterations  for  the  better  suggest  themselves, 
the  various  parts  appear  in  their  proper  relationship, 
and  it  will  be  possible  to  connect  the  several  inci¬ 
dents  more -effectively,'  and  to  make  a  fair  calcula¬ 
tion  of  the  length  to  which  the  story  should  be 
allowed  to  run.  When  the  plot  is  finished  to  your 
satisfaction,  beg  the  least  indulgent  of  your  friends 
to  criticise  it  without  mercy.  If  it  meets  his  appro¬ 
val,  you  have  an  encouragement,  such  as  it  is,  to 
persevere ;  if  he  points  out  faults,  try  and  mend 
them  ;  if  he  suggests  alterations,  turn  them  over  in 
your  mind,  and  don’t  be  ashamed  to  adopt  them  if 
good  ;  if  sound  reasons  are  advanced  for  condemn¬ 
ing  the  work  as  a  whole,  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  it,  but  begin  a  fresh  plot,  convinced  that  we 
learn  as  much  by  our  defeats  as  by  our  victories,  or 
possibly  even  more. 

In  literary  composition,  especially  of  an  imagina-  | 
tive  kind,  too  great  a  store  is  laid  on  genius  or 
natural  instinct,  and  far  too  little  on  judgment  and 
application.  Without  exactly  asserting  that  any 
one  who  chooses  can  become  a  successful  novelist,  we 
may  remind  the  would-be  author  what  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  said  to  his  pupils,  —  “  If  you  have  talent, 
industry  will  improve  it ;  if  you  have  no  talent,  in¬ 
dustry  will  almost  supply  its  place.” 

In  shorter  tales,  occasional  contributors  appear  to 
more  advantage.  They  are  less  hampered  with  con¬ 
siderations  of  detail,  and  their  powers  of  invention 
are  not  too  severely  taxed.  In  worka  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  the  most  noticeable  faults  are,  undue  haste, 
entailing  faultily  constructed  sentences,  loose  and 
redundant  phra-es,  vain  repetitions,  and  offences 
against  good  taste  and  Lindley  Murray. 

Writers  also  show  the  worst  of  taste  by  selecting 
titles  of  a  repulsive,  or  at  least  a  very  questionable, 
character.  How  can  any  one  be  so  mad  as  to  send 
to  a  decent  magazine  papers  with  such  headings  as 
“  A  Grunt  from  Hell,”  “  Thievery,  Knavery,  and 
H  irlotrv,”  “  Siren  Street,”  and  “  Eve  in  her  Bath  ”  ? 
Yet  trash  of  this  description  is  constantly  turning  up, 
and  the  authors  can  neyer  be  made  to  understand 
that  there  has  been  any  sound  reason  for  declining 
their  offers. 

Again,  Indian  MSS.  come  by  the  score  from 
officers  whose  time  hangs  heavily  on  their  hands  ; 
but  the  fact  that  a  certain  house  at  Westminster  is 
counted  out,  whenever  Indian  topics  are  upfiermost, 
may  help  to  explain  why  so  few  of  them  are  accept¬ 
ed.  The  ambitious  have  a  tendency  to  spin  out 
what  would  be  a  very  tolerable  short  tale  into  an 
unsatisfactory  long  one.  Many  of  the  stories  received 
show  ability,  but  few  are  finished  with  sufficient 
care  to  justify  acceptance.  There  is  a  dangerous 
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fondness  for  legal  and  nautical  phrases,  details  of 
chancery  suits,  or  trials  for  murder,  disquisitions  on 
the  law  of  lunacy,  &c. ;  blunders  on  any  of  which 
topics  would  bring  ridicule  on  the  writer,  and  dis¬ 
credit  on  the  magazine  that  contained  his  paper. 

Authors  would  be  largely  the  giuners  if  they 
would  more  carefblly  consider  the  tone  of  the  pe¬ 
riodical  to  which  they  send  their  contributions.  It 
is  needless  to  deluge  a  magazine  which  eschews 
political  and  religious  subjects  with  papers  on  “  The 
Compound  Householder,”  and  the  “  Growth  of 
Eitiialisin.”  A  serial  affecting  short  articles  too 
often  receives  essays  long  enough  for  a  quarterly. 
The  “  heavy  ”  magazines  are  pelted  with  light  and 
frivolous  tales  of  a  sensational  type,  and  the  less  pre¬ 
tentious  with  discussions  on  “  Prison  Discipline,”  and 
“The  Origin  of  Man.” 

Again,  it  is  a  common  mistake  with  amateurs  to 
suppose  that,  so  long  as  the  subject  is  a  good  one,  it 
matters  not  a  straw  how  carelessly  the  article  is  put 
together;  that  errors  of  phraseology  or  construction 
will  be  rectified  by  the  editor,  or,  in  other  wonls, 
that  the  essay  will  be  rewritten  by  his  friendly 
pen,  though  they  themselves  will  have  the  pay  and 
the  credit  of  it.  Now,  under  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances,  i.  e.  where  the  writer  is  the  only  person  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  which  he  treats, 
and  where  that  subject  is  one  of  great  general 
interest,  much  allowance  will  be  made  (or  inditlerent 
writing,  and  possibly  the  article  may  be  ileemed  of 
suflicient  intrinsic  value  to  justify  its  being  partly 
remiMlelled ;  but  an  author  should  bear  m  mind 
that,  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
thousand,  he  is  not  the  only  person  who  has  special 
information ;  that  the  topic  he  has  chosen,  though 
agreeable,  may  yield  the  palm  of  interest  to  another ; 
or  that  the  editor  to  whom  he  has  applied  can 
obtain  from  known  authorities  a  carefully  digested 
papier  on  the  same  subject  which  he  himself  has 
treated  with  such  .slovenliness  and  carelessness. 

As  for  the  verses  (so-called  pioetry)  which  are 
sent  to  magazines,  the  less  said  about  them  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Generally  weak,  they  often  won’t  scan,  are  usu¬ 
ally  ungrammatical,  occasionally  coarse,  and  more 
frequently  than  not  disfigured  with  false  rhymes  and 
ridiculous  mannerisms.  Young  ladies  especially 
are  warned  to  be  more  sparing  in  their  infliction  of 
maudlin  sentimentality  in  stanzas  of  “  eights  and 
sixes,”  or  in  so-called  sonnets  of  a  more  pretentious 
shapMi  and  style.  They  would  do  well  to  eschew  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  too,  and  all  such  rhymes  as 
“  love  ”  and  dove.”  “  kiss  ”  and  “  bliss,”  “  lip  ”  and 
“  sip,”  “  roam”  and  “  home.” 

To  p.oss  to  another  subject,  on  which  plain  spieecb 
is  pardonable  and  necessary :  Pilferings  are  occa¬ 
sionally  made  from  one  magazine,  and  sent  as  novel¬ 
ties  to  another.  For  instance,  a  year  or  two  ago 
there  appniared  in  “  Once  a  Week”  a  tale  that  had 
been  “  ailapted  ”  verbatim  et  literatim  from  another 
perimlical,  little  more  than  the  title  and  names  be¬ 
ing  changed,  A  polite  note  was  sent  to  the  copyist 
requesting  the  favor  of  an  early  call.  He  soon  ap- 
pieared,  all  smiles  and  satisfaction,  and  evidently 
suppxraed  that  he  was  going  to  reap  the  ftnits  of  his 
iniquity  in  the  form  of  a  check  or  bank-note.  The 
editor  complimented  him  on  the  spirit  and  interest  of 
his  work ;  but  inquired  whether  it  was  purely  ori^- 
nal,  or  if  it  had  ever  been  in  print  before.  In  reply 
he  received  emphatic  protestations.  “  Because,”  he 
continued,  “  I  have  been  tohl  that  it  is  very  like  an 

art'cle  in  a  back  number  of - .  I  have  a  copy 

of  it  here,”  he  added ;  “  pierhapis  you  will  just  look 


over  it  and  explain  the  coincidence.”  The  pilferer 
was  taken  aback  ;  he  did  as  suggested,  stammered, 
stuttered,  “suppiosed  there  was  a  mistake  some¬ 
where,”  and  coined  a  whole  string  of  excuses, 
beginning  with  the  hypiothesis  that  the  story  had  es- 
capied  from  his  drawer,  and  winding  up  with  the 
remark  that  he  must  have  lent  it  a  friend  who  had 

turned  it  to  account  “  Well,  Mr. - ,”  said  the 

editor,  “shall  we  write  to  the  conductor  of - , 

and  ask  from  what  quarter  it  came  to  his  hands  ?  ” 

Mr. - thought  “  it  would  hardly  bo  worth  while  ” ; 

and  so  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  lose  the  money 
for  which  he  had  diplomatized,  to  submit  to  the  con¬ 
fiscation  of  the  other  papiers  he  had  sent,  and  to  the 
publication  of  his  name  and  address  in  the  next  num¬ 
ber  as  a  “  literary  pirate  ”  of  whom  all  editors  had 
much  better  beware. 

Some  people,  more  honest  than  the  hero  of  this 
anecdote,  but  equally  ingenious,  have  their  susjn- 
cions  on  various  subjects,  and  do  their  best  to  catch 
the  editor  tripping.  We  remember  the  case  of  a 
lady,  who,  fancying  that  her  MS.  had  been  sent  back 
unread,  turned  every  fifth  page  of  her  next  contri¬ 
bution  topsy-turvy,  in  order  to  test  the  correctness 
of  her  theory.  We  pledge  ourselves  on  behalf  of 
the  editor  that,  if  any  suspicious  author  will  kindly 
try  the  experiment  of  putting  a  five-pound  note  in¬ 
side  his  article,  he  shall  have  satisfactory  proof  that 
the  latter  had  been  duly  examined  before  being  re¬ 
turned  to  his  hands.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who 
reluctantly  a<lmit  that  their  contributions  have  been 
printed  and  circulated  in  private,  we  beg  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  few  editors  will  take  anything  that  has 
ever  been  printed  at  all  before.  Once  a  subtle  in¬ 
dividual  had  the  foresight  to  send  out  duplicate, 
one  to  each  of  two  rival  magazines  ;  but  this  artifice, 
which  might  have  led  to  complications,  was  dis¬ 
covered,  and  both  copies  were  speedily  returned  to 
their  owner. 

Many  persons,  and  especially  young  ladies,  are 
very  fond  of  sending  in  pen-and-ink  sketches  as  illus¬ 
trations  to  poems  and  tales.  Most  of  these  are 
rotesque  caricatures  of  drawings  already  published  ; 
ut  had  they  all  the  talent  in  the  world,  they  could 
seldom  be  turned  to  account.  It  is  popularly  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  designs  of  the  engravings  in  maga¬ 
zines  are  made  on  paper.  This  is  not  the  case. 
They  have  to  be  drawn  on  the  wood,  and  on  a  block 
of  a  certain  size,  —  a  feat  requiring  much  e.\peri- 
ence,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  style  and  requirements 
of  the  engraver.  Photographs  and  sketches  sent 
with  topographical  papers  are  useful  as  hints  to  the 
draughtsman,  but  they.are  no  source  of  remuneration 
to  the  original  artist. 

Before  concluding,  we  must  beg  to  ask  why 
authors  are  so  fond  of  sending  in  their  papers  too 
late  or  at  inappropriate  seasons  'i  A  serial  goes  to 
the  press  some  weeks  before  the  date  of  publication  ; 
why,  then,  have  Christmas  tales  a  knack  of  turning 
up  about  the  twenty-third  of  December  or  in  the 
middle  of  January,  ghost  stories  in  the  early  spring, 
dissertations  on  Fenianism  when  the  subject  has  been 
worn  thread-bare,  and  papers  on  partridge-shooting 
or  Alpine  adventures  when  the  public  is  clamorous 
on  the  matter  of  burlesques  and  pantomimes  ? 

Lastly,  we  would  say  to  all  would-be  contribu¬ 
tors;  Depend  less  upon  inspiration  and  more  on 
common  sense ;  take  pains ;  think  your  work  over 
and  carefully  correct  it ;  and,  if  you  fail,  believe  that 
the  fault  is  more  on  your  own  side  than  on  that  of 
the  editor,  who  usually,  if  not  always,  is  only  too 
I  glad  to  discover  any  hidden  gems  of  real  talent. 
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There  are  magazinee,  perfaapa,  in  which  favoritism 
is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  where  the  best  of  pa¬ 
pers,  if  it  comes  from  an  outsider,  is  tossed  unread 
into  the  waste-basket.  However,  in  “  Once  a  Week  ” 
the  case  is  difierent  Acceptance  goes  by  merit ; 
and  stress  may  be  laid  on  the  fact  tnat  the  veriest 
tyro  in  literature  has  as  good  a  chance  as  the  most 
experienced  literatevr  of  the  day.  Don’t  aim  too 
high  at  the  outset ;  don’t  be  too  touchy  or  sensitive 
of  early  repulses ;  remember  that  it  is  not  every 
arrow  that  hits  the  mark ;  that  success  will  come  in 
the  long  run  if  you  6ght  for  it ;  and  bear  in  mind 
that  though  go^  work  deserves,  and  ^nerally 
meets  with,  adequate  remuneration,  neither  the 
editor  nor  the  proprietors  are  in  possession  of  a 
British  Golconda.  These  recommendations  being 
attended  to,  bushels  of  nonsense  will  be  replaced  by 
papers  of  originality  and  merit ;  the  public  will 
praise  both  editor  and  contributor;  and  the  author, 
young  or  old,  will  not  only  be  saved  trouble  and 
morti&cation,  but  will  have  something  to  be  proud 
of,  and  a  pound  or  two  to  put  into  his  purse  brides. 


SOME  DINNERS  IN  ROME. 

That  I  may  disappoint  no  expectations,  I  will 
frankly  state  at  once  that,  notwithstanding  the  title 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  shall,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  very  often  not  dine  at 
All,  —  never,  certainly,  at  the  customary  places  of 
Anglo-Saxon  resort  The  “Hotel  Angleterre”  is 
an  excellent  establishment  with  an  exceptionable 
table  d'hote ;  so  likewise  are  the  “  Isles  Brittaniquc,” 
“  The  Minerva,”  and  one  or  two  others.  Their 
society,  too,  may,  like  Caesar’s  wife,  be  above  sus¬ 
picion  ;  still,  I  seldom  dine  at  these  places,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  one  of  them  (that  near  the  Piazza 
!  del  Popolo)  is  distinguished  as  being  the  especial 
resort  of  the  English'  nobility,  who  (I  should  inform 
those  who  may  on  this  account  intend  going  there) 
never  appear  at  the  table  (Thole,  but  take  their  meals 
in  their  own  private  apartments.  Perhaps  it  is  this 
that  induces  many  to  prefer  the  rival  establishment 
near  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  where  a  titled  member 
of  our  aristocracy  may  be  daily  seen  sitting  and 
dining  with  the  guests.  It  is  currently  reported  in 
Rome  that  he  is  under  an  engagement  to  the  master 
of  the  hotel  to  attend  daily  to  give  a  tone  to  the 
society,  and,  in  consideratinn  of  his  so  doing,  he  is 
allowed  free  rations ;  but  Rome  is  such  a  slanderous 
place  that  1  had  rather  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
the  statement. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  offered  by  these 
establishments,  I  would  again  state  that  I  do  not 
purp^  often  dining  at  them.  1  see  little  advantage 
in  going  a  thousand  miles  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  my  own  country  people.  In  preference,  I  shall 
get  my  dinners  in  all  the  o<ld  and  out-of-the-way 
places  where  my  avocations  as  a  painter  may 
chance  for  the  moment  to  lea<l  me,  —  sometimes  in 
the  prisons,  sometimes  in  the  streets,  occasionally  in 
the  far-off  Campagnia,  and  in  pestilential  swamps  of 
the  Maremma,  where  it  is  necessary  to  eat  frequently, 
as  the  danger  from  the  miasma  is  much  greater 
while  fasting  than  at  other  times  ;  therefore  what  1 
have,  with  perhaps  some  exuberance  of  phrase, 
termed  “  dinners,*  will  often  prove  nothing  more 
than  an  occasional  reference  to  the  contents  of  my 
canteen,  made  under  very  inconvenient  circum¬ 
stances,  and  in  not  the  most  select  or  reputable 
companionship.  Sometimes,  though  but  sehlom,  I 
am  fortunate  enough  to  get  an  invitation  to  a  Pa- 


!  lazzo,  or  even  to  the  Vatican,  but  not  to  the  goigeous 
apartments  on  the  principal  floor,  where  the  noble 
guard  may  be  seen  assembled  in  the  ante-room,  — 
not  to  eat  of  the  meal  of  that  trembling,  miserable 
old  man,  who  looks  hesitatingly  at  eveir  dish,  and 
often  will  not  partake  of  the  simplest  fcxxl  till  he 
has  seen  half  of  it  eaten  before  him. 

He  may  lift  his  three  fingers  to  a  kneeling  city, 
with  the  ever-repeated  “  Urbi  et  orbi  ”  (to  the  city, 
to  the  world)  :  is  there 'no  benediction  that  will  ex¬ 
orcise  that  phantom,  causeless  fear?  is  there  no 
blessing  that  will  extend  to  his  own  meal?  He  is 
struck  senseless  in  the  basilica,  and  carried  by 
lackeys  to  his  apartments  ;  the  oft-repeated  rote  has 
so  impressed  itself  on  his  brain  that,  in  his  fatuity, 
thinking  he  is  addressing  the  populace,  he  lifts  the 
three  hngers,  and  drones  forth  “  Urbi  et  orbi” 
Cannot  he  participate  in  his  own  benediction  ? 
Cannot  he  partake  of  the  gifts  of  that  beneficent 
Providence  he  assumes  to  represent,  without  peep¬ 
ing  to  see  if  Death  is  in  that  pottage  ?  No,  I  will 
not  dine  with  him,  though  the  three  fingers  and 
the  droning  voice  be  raised  for  my  especial  be¬ 
hoof. 

“  Urbi  et  orbi.”  Is  there  no  spot,  between  the 
city  and  the  wide  world  beyond,  on  which  that 
bene<liction  may  alight?  Cannot  it  rest  on  that 
pestilential  marsh  in  the  angle  between  the  Tiber 
and  the  sea,  where  the  atmosphere  is  so  deadly 
that  delinquent  priests  and  others,  whom  it  may  be 
convenient  to  remove  without  the  scandal  of  a 
public  execution,  are  sent  to  the  death  that  a  few 
months  will  certainly  bring  ?  Not  that  angle  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  river,  where  lies  Ostia,  —  that 
Is  bad  enough.  Heaven  knows !  still  life  may,  under 
some  favorable  conditions,  be  sustained  there,  —  but 
that  pmpty  angle  on  the  northern  bank,  lying  to 
the  left  of  the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia,  and  where 
jrou  may  see  the  chained  and  dying  convicts  crawl¬ 
ing  to  their  daily  work,  —  one  or  two  of  them, 
perhaps,  to  drop  on  the  road,  and  never  to  return, 

—  and  the  pale  spectre  of  a  man  in  the  priestly 
garb,  ostensibly  there  in  discharge  of  spiritual  func¬ 
tions  to  the  chained  convicts,  but  in  fact  their  com¬ 
panion  and  fellow-prisoner.  > 

He,  poor  wretch,  had  no  vocation  for  his  office ; 
he  took  upon  himself  vows  that  he  was  unable  to 
fulfil,  and,  circumstances  being  against  him, —  pn>b- 
ably  also  an  influential  family,  —  he  has  been  thus 
doomed.  Cannot  the  lieneiliction  rest  on  this  dead¬ 
ly  marsh  ?  Yes.  The  strange,  unearthly  visage ; 
the  trembling  limb  ;  the  shrunken  form, —  mark  Its 
presence  for  the  first  six  months  :  then  the  burning 
lever  ;  the  swollen,  protruding  tongue  ;  the  Joints 
racked  by  neuralgia  :  and  afterwanls,  the  paralyzed 
limb;  the  seared  brain  ;  and  “  Urbi  et  orbi.”  not  fnim 
those  three  fingers,  but  that  thrice-blessed  benedic¬ 
tion  that  Heaven  sends  on  all  alike. 

This  part  oV  the  Maremma  is  marked  by  charac¬ 
teristics  peculiar  to  itself.  On  the  eastern  side  rises 
a  long  range  of  up-land  country,  the  sides  of  which 
are  covert  with  verdure  of  a  luxuriance  amount¬ 
ing  to  wildness.  On  the  other  side,  to  an  extent  al¬ 
most  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  stretch  out  long  flats 
of  land  as  level  as  the  surface  of  a  lake,  with  scarcely 
a  sign  of  human  habitation,  or  a  tree  to  break  the 
sullen  uniformity  of  the  landscape. 

In  the  extreme  distance,  the  intensely  blue  sea, 
studded  with  glittering,  fairy-like  islands,  seems  to 
sleep  as  still  and  quiet  as  the  blue  sky  above.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  place  i 
especially  to  a  pedestrian  traveller,  is  its  silent. 
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death-Uke  stillneM.  You  may  pass  for  days  through 
the  country,  and  hear  not  a  sound  or  see  a  human 
being,  unless  you  chance  to  light  upon  a  gang  of 
chained  convicts,  employed  in  mending  the  single 
road  that  traverses  the  district.  The  effect  of  this 
strange  stillness  is  yet  ibrther  enhanced  by  the 
almost  utter  absence  of  towns,  villages,  or  human 
habitotions;  sometimes  you  seem  to  to  approaching 
a  hamlet  or  a  collection  of  huts,  but  on  coming 
nearer  it  proves  to  be  the  crumbling  ruins  of  an 
ancient  city,  the  very  name  of  which  has  passed 
away,  or  perhaps  a  cluster  of  Etruscan  sepulchres. 
This  absence  of  all  signs  of  living  beings,  added  to 
a  consciousness  of  the  pestilential  nature  of  the 
atmosphere,  exerts  a  peculiar  influence  on  the 
imagination,  —  one  seems  to  be  treading  some 
region  of  romance  or  ideal  land  of  the  poets,  rather 
than  the  surface  of  the  living,  moving,  working-day 
world.  Yet  this  place,  so  pestilential,  so  deserted, 
is  still  the  most  fertile,  and  at  one  time  must  have 
been  the  most  populous,  in  Italy.  .  Continually  do 
you  come  upon  ruins  that  mark  the  sites  of  what 
were  once  the  chief  cities  of  their  respective  king¬ 
doms,  —  the  ancient  Etruscan  capitals  of  Canose, 
Cornuto,  and  Caere,  may  all  be  passed  in  the  com¬ 
pass  of  a  moderate  day’s  walk. 

Many  years  since,  when,  in  fact,  quite  a  boy,  I  wan¬ 
dered  alone  over  this  district  (I  was  on  a  walking 
expedition  to  Italy,  and  on  leaving  Viterbo,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  some  sixty  miles  from  the  Eternal  City,  I 
took  the  wrong  road,  and  continued  in  it  till  I  found 
myself  in  the  desert,  —  through  which  1  found  my 
way,  sleeping  on  the  ground  at  night,  and  subsisting 
on  what  provisions  I  had  with  me),  in  four  days,  to 
Rome.  I  was  led  to  revisit  the  place,  partly  to  re¬ 
vive  the  reminiscences  of  my  boyhood,  and  partly  in 
search  of  an  unopened  tumuli,  belonging  to  the  ancient 
Etruscan*,  and  the  races  that  preceded  them.  Being 
aware  that  the  convict  establishment  was  to  be  found 
in  some  secluded  corner  of  the  country,  I  determined 
to  explore  it  as  far  as  might  be  practicable.  I  had 
heard  that  the  place  was  rigidly  guarded,  to  prevent 
all  access  or  escape ;  and  so  indeed  it  proved  to  be, 
for  after  skirting  the  marshy  district  (that,  I  rightly 
concluded,  must  be  the  place  I  was  in  search  of)  for 
some  miles,  I  found  every  pathway  leading  into  it 
effectually  stopped,  either  by  masonry  or  impenetra¬ 
ble  fencing,  and  all  attempts  to  get  across  the  coun¬ 
try  in  other  places  rendered  abortive  by  deep  cut¬ 
tings,  filled  with  marsh-water..  The  country  was 
fl  It,  dreary,  and  uninviting  in  the  extreme,  its  chief 
feature  being  the  extensive  poob  of  black,  stagnant 
water  that  give  to  the  place  the  name  of  the  Stagno 
de  Maccarese.  Above,  the  sky  was  without  a  cloud, 
and  the  heat  of  the  blazing  midsummer  sun  was 
almost  tropical  in  its  intensity. 

Atler  skirting  the  enclosed  land  for  two  or  three 
miles,  1  could  see,  at  the  distance  oi^  about  half  a 
mile,  a  range  of  low  huts,  and  occasionally,  when 
tlie  hedges  permitted  it,  several  moving  figures,  en¬ 
gaged  apparently  in  some  occupation  in  the  ditches, 
aiiil  one  of  them  appeared  to  be  keeping  abreast  of 
me,  and  observing  my  movements,  at  a  point  some¬ 
what  nearer.  I  continued  to  walk  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  till  1  came  upon  a  path  leading  directly  into 
the  marsh,  and  towards  the  low  line  of  cottages  men¬ 
tioned  above.  It  was  what  I  had  long  been  in 
search  of ;  but  on  my  essaying  to  enter,  I  was  stopped 
by  a  man  armed  with  a  carbine,  demanding  my 
business.  Nut  being  able  to  give  a  very  explicit 
answer  to  his  imperative  ^'Coti  voieti,"  and  being 
told  by  him  that  I  was  trespassing  in  being  even 


where  1  was,  I  had  no  option  but  to  change  my 
course.  Not  feeling  inclined  to  return  by  the  path 
I  had  already  traversed,  I  took  a  direction  that 
would,  after  a  couple  of  hours’  walking,  bring  me 
on  the  road  to  Palo,  at  which  place  I  should  find  a 
conveyance  to  Civita  Vecchia.  After  proceeding 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  I  came  to  a  rough  she^ 
or  rather,  a  wall  of  upright  planks,  with  a  sloping 
roof,  and  a  bench  beneath,  something  like  what  may 
be  seen  in  the  smaller  railway  stations.  The  place 
offering  a  shelter  from  the  burning  midday  sun,  I 
gladly  availed  myself  of  the  advantages  it  afford^ 
lor  a  rest,  and  for  discussing  the  contents  of  my 
canteen. 

After  being  seated  for  about  five  minutes,  I  was 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  man  carrying  a 
small  sack.  After  putting  it  down,  and  wishing  me 
the  usual  “  good  day,”  he  proceeded  to  inspect  me 
with  that  inquiring  look  which  seems  to  say,  “  How 
did  you  get  here,  and  what  on  earth  do  you  want  ?  ” 
In  dealing  with  the  lower  order  of  Italians,  no  man¬ 
ner  will  do  unless  it  is  perfectly  unheedful  and  self- 
possessed;  so,  beyond  returning  the  salutation,  1 
took  no  notice  of  the  man’s  presence.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  a  peculiar  clanking  sound  made  me  aware  of 
the  approach  of  a  gang  of  chained  convicts,  who,  in 
another  moment,  came  into  the  shed,  and,  ranging 
themselves  along  the  bench,  obliged  me  to  vacate 
my  place.  While  this  was  going  on  the  man  opened 
the  sack,  and  with  a  wooden  ladle  proceeded  to  por¬ 
tion  off  to  each  his  share  of  the  raw  beans  that 
formed  its  contents,  —  the  poor  starved  wretches 
holding  in  turn  their  hollowed  joined  hands  for  their 
respective  portions.  After  the  beans  had  been  al¬ 
lotted,  about  a  ladleful  remained  at  the  bottom, 
which  the  overseer  was  apparently  desirous  of  tak¬ 
ing  away  unobserved.  In  this,  however,  he  was  not 
successful,  as,  the  moment  he  twisted  up  the  sack, 
the  whole  gang  set  up  such  an'  unanimous  yelping 
in  token  of  disapproval  that  he  was  fain  to  untwist 
it  again,  and  to  distribute  the  remainder. 

These  convicts,  who,  by  the  implements  they 
brought  with  them,  were  evidently  employed  in 
mending  the  roads,  were  either  undergoing  t^  first 
period  of  their  sentence,  or  were  selected  firom  the 
few  whose  constitutions  do  not  so  readily  succumb 
to  the  endemic  of  the  place,  as,  with  the  exception 
of  one  of  them,  who  seemed  to  loathe  his  food, 
though  there  were  unmistakable  signs  of  the  marsh 
fever  visible  in  their  countenances,  they  were  still 
able  to  work,  and,  as  it  appeared,  to  eat.  The  scene 
I  have  just  described  made  me  leave  off  my  own 
meal,  as  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  eat  my  sand¬ 
wiches  in  the  midst  of  the  hungry,  hankering  glances 
of  the  lookers-on  ;  so,  after  a  few  minutes,  1  recom¬ 
menced  my  walk.  I  had  not  proceeded  above  two 
hundred  paces,  when  1  perceived  approaching  me, 
at  some  distance,  a  person  who  appeared  from  his 
garb  to  belong  to  the  priesthood,  and  who,  as  far  as 
I  couhl  discern,  was  engaged  in  eating  something  as 
he  walked,  which  he  put  away  on  my  approach. 
His  worn  and  laded  garments  and  feeble  gait  made 
the  poor  man’s  appearance  miserable  in  the  'ex¬ 
treme  ;  and  on  coming  nearer,  it  was  plainly  dis¬ 
cernible,  from  the  attenuated  form,  the  sunken,  yel¬ 
low  cheek,  and  the  staring  eyes,  that  the  fever  had 
prbceedeil  far  on  its  deadly  mission.  The  general 
solitude  of  the  (xiuntry  remlering  a  salutation  of 
some  sort  almost  a  matter  of  common  politeness,  I 
accosteil  him,  and  endeavored  to  open  a  conversor 
tion.  He  was  not,  however,  disposed  to  be  commu¬ 
nicative,  apparently  rather  from  a  kind  of  drowsy 
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listleasness  that  seemed  to  pervade  his  faculties  than  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  pass  a  number  of 
from  positive  disinclination.  men,  unquestionably  undergoing  great  privations, 

Tlie  next  morning  I  breakfasted  in  Civita  Vec-  without  making  an  effort  to  relieve  them ;  but  to 
chia.  From  what  cause  it  proceeds  I  know  not,  but  give  to  so  many  was  out  of  the  question,  while  to 
this  town,  though  situated  in  close  contiguity  to  the  give  to  a  few  would  have  been  cruelty  to  the  rest, 
worst  parts  of  the  Maremma,  enjoys  a  comparative  So  we  passed  on  to  the  next  ward.  Here  the  pris- 
immunity  from  the  fever.  oners,  either  in  consequence  of  their  offences  having 

I  had  long  entertained  a  wish  to  visit  the  Roman  been  less  grave,  or  that  they  had  completed  a  larger 
prisons,  those  more  especially  set  apart  for  political  portion  of  their  sentences,  were  chained  by  the  Teg 
offenders.  The  request  had,  however,  always  been  only,  and,  having  the  free  use  of  their  hands,  were 
refused,  with  the  assurance  that  there  existed  within  allowed  to  earn  what  trifling  sums  they  were  able 
the  entire  Roman  territory  no  such  places.  This  by  knitting  stockings.  These  also  begged,  but  not 
being  the  usual  reply  from  Roman  officials  to  incon-  so  vociferously  as  the  others, 
venient  applications,  1  paid  but  little  attention  to  it.  The  third  ward  being  used  as  the  infirmary,  con- 
as  1  had  it  on  what  I  considered  unexceptionable  tained  something  nearer  approaching  to  biding 
authority  that  political  prisoners  were  known  to  be  than  the  first  two,  and  each  of  its  occupants  might 
confined  somewhere,  —  it  was  believed  either  at  be  seen  coiled  up  on  his  pallet,  covered  with  a  rug. 
Citta  Castellana,  or  at  Palo ;  but  all  access  to  them  The  general  ailment  seemed  to  be  the  malaria  of 
was  denied,  more  especially  so  since  the  publication  the  marshes ;  sometimes  taking  the  form  of  ague, 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  work  on  the  prisons  of  Naples.  and  at  others  that  of  jail  or  typhus  fever.  The 
I  have  now  reason  to  believe  that  the  locality  I  beguing,  though  much  less  loud,  was  almost  as  gen- 
visited  in  the  marshes  was  none  other  than  the  place  erm  as  in  the  first  ward,  —  less  loud,  certainly,  for 
of  detention  for  political  offenders ;  if  so,  the  fact  many  there  were  that  were  already  past  speech,  and 
would  reconcile  the  apparently  conflicting  state-  some  that  were  delirious.  One  poor,  stricken 
ments,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  there  were  no  political  wretch  held  out  his  hand  as  I  passed,  though  quite 
prisons ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  places  of  the  kind,  speechless  and  unable  to  raise  his  head,  or  to  turn 
to  which  access  was  forbidden,  were  known  to  exist,  his  glazed  eye  upon  me. 

The  “Carcere”  at  Civita  Vecchia,  being  set  It  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  degree  of 
apart  for  criminal  felons  and  arsenal  convicts  only,  crime  for  which  these  men  were  incarcerated.  If 
my  application  to  inspect  the  interior  was  readily  you  question  them,  they  will  all  boast  of  themselves 
granted.  Shortly  before  miilday,  the  keeper  took  as  murderers  of  the  blackest  dye,  exaggerating  the 
me  into  the  ward  appropriated  to  the  worst  crimi-  number  and  the  heinousness  of  their  offences  to 
nals.  This  apartment  consisted  of  one  long  corri-  almost  impossible  proportions.  Something  of  this 
dor,  which,  in  respect  of  light,  cleanliness,  and  ven-  depravation  of  the  instinct  to  excel  may  be  observed 
tilation,  certainly  left  little  to  be  desired,  —  a  state  amongst  all  criminals,  especially  when  they  are  kept 
of  things  that,  in  a  temperature  like  that  of  an  herded  together.  Some  countenance,  however,  was 
Italian  midsummer,  is  not  to  be  lightly  appreciated,  given  to  the  truth  of  their  boastings  by  one  man  — 
Ranged  along  the  entire  length  of  the  wall,  at  dw-  who  was  allowed  a  certain  degree  of  lilierty,  and 
tances  about  four  feet  apart,  were  a  series  of  sloping  who  was  engaged  in  washing  clothes  in  the  yard  — 
planks,  intended  for  sleeping  on  ;  and  chained  to  informing  me,  on  my  asking  the  occasion  of  his  pun- 
them  by  the  ankle  and  wrist,  but  in  such  a  manner  ishment,  that  it  was  for — and,  instead  of  finishing 
as  to  allow  of  an  erect  posture,  were  one  hundred  his  sentence,  giving  an  expressive  slash  across  his 
and  eighty  prisoners.  1  well  remember,  some  years  throat  with  what  was  intended  to  represent  a  knife, 
ago,  having  occasion  to  sketch  the  figure  of  a  tiger.  He  had  murdered  his  wife,  and  had  been  sentenced 
and  going  for  that  purpose  to  a  showman’s  me-  for  eight  years,  seven  of  which  had  Apired,  and  in 
nagerie,  at  the  time  situated  where  Albert  Gate  one  more  he  would  be  a  free  man. 
now  stands,  at  Knightsbridge.  On  the  woman  in  The  keeper,  who  had  left  me  while  I  was  speak- 
charge  taking  me  into  the  room  or  den  in  which  ing,  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  accompanied  by  two 
the  beasts  were  kept,  they  instanily  darted  up  from  others,  one  liearlng  a  bag  of  beans,  and  another  a 
the  keen  expectant  posture  which  they  had  previous-  basket  filled  with  portions  of  the  coai'sest  bread,  in¬ 
ly  assumed,  and  greeted  me  with  a  piercing  chorus  tended  for  the  midday  meal  of  the  prisoners  of  the 
of  yells  and  shrieks,  that  was  only  put  a  stop  to  by  first  two  wards,  —  the  sick  being  allowed  a  special 
the  proprietress  twice  striking  the  door  sharply  with  dietary.  The  coarse  bread  1  have  mentioned  was 
a  thick  cane.  Singularly  similar  was  the  scene  I  given  only  to  such  as  had  earned  it  by  their  knit- 
witnessed  on  entering  this  prison  ward.  The  first  ting;  to  the  others  were  allotted  the  beans  only, 
glimpse  of  a  stranger  produced  a  chorus  of  piercing.  On  returning  to  the  ward  in  which  the  worst  crimi- 
mmost  shrieking  noises,  precisely  similar  to  that  nals  were  confined,  the  first  thing  that  presented 
fixim  the  beasts  in  the  menagerie.  itself  was  twcM>f  the  chained  wretches  struggling  on 

In  the  case  of  the  animals,  I  presume  the  outcry  the  ground,  —  rolling  over,  biting,  and  tearing  each 
was  intended  as  a  defiance,  —  with  the  prisoners  it  other’s  hair  in  mortal  fury’,  —  the  others  looking  on 
was  merely  the  act  of  begging,  each  one  endeavor-  as  unconcernedly  as  if  it  were  a  circumstance  of 
ing  to  drown  his  neighbor’s  voice  by  the  vehemence  daily  occurrence.  The  keeper,  too,  reganled  it 
of  his  “  datemi.  Signore,”  “  Sono  fame,”  “  datemi,  apparently  in  the  same  light,  and,  beyond  a  growling 
Signore.”  The  resemblance  to  the  scene  in  the  imprecation,  took  no  further  notice.  Afterwards, 
menagerie  was  carried  still  further  by  the  keeper  he  told  me  that  in  the  moments  immediately  pre¬ 
striking  his  cane  loudly  on  the  wall  to  enforce  si-  ceding  feeding-time,  such  contests  are  of  frequent 
lence,  when  the  vociferations  at  once  ceased,  —  each  occurrence,  but  that  directly  after  they  have  eaten 
hand,  however,  being  still  kept  held  out  rigidly  and  their  beans  and  drunk  their  water,  the  men  coil 
mechanically,  though  I  was  at  a  distance  of  perhaps  themselves  quietly  on  their  pallets,  and  sleep  away 
fifty  yards ;  and  on  passing,  each  face  assumed  that  the  remainder  of  the  day.  One  thing  that  con- 
half-smiling,  half-plaintive  look,  which  I  have  only  trasted  singularly  with  the  other  adjuncts  of  the 
observed  in  perfection  in  Italian  beggars.  It  is  a  rooms  was  the  decorated  altar  at  the  end  of  each 
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(thus,  in  fact,  converting  the  ward  into  a  church), 
and  at  which  I  was  told  a  priest  officiated  once  a 
fortnight,  and  dispensed  therefrom  the  sacraments 
to  his  manacled  congregation. 

Being  infused  that  a  bag  of  the  dried  black  figs 
of  the  country  would  be  the  thing  most  appreciated 
by  the  prisoners,  and  the  easiest  of  distribution,  1 
sent  for  one,  and,  amidst  a  most  fearful  clamor  of 
gratitude,  took  m^  departure  for  Rome. 

My  last  two  dinners  were  rather  meagre  ones; 
but  this  evening  1  dine  with  the  Maggior  Domo  at 
the  Vatican.  The  Maggior  Domo  has  been  a  fortu¬ 
nate  man.  The  son  of  a  small  farmer  (Roman 
slander  says  a  bandit)  of  Terracina,  he  has  risen  in 
the  world  ;  and,  instead  of  the  goatskin  leggings  and 
the  sheepskin  coat,  is  to  be  seen  now  in  scarlet,  pur¬ 
ple,  and  point-lace.  He  has  amassed,  it  is  said, 
above  a  million  of  mone^.  He  is  supreme  in  Rome. 
Princes  and  dukes  bearing  names  groat  in  history 
will  watch  his  expression  as  he  passes,  —  whether  he 
smiles  gr.u:lou8ly,  or  whether  he  utterly  Ignores  their 
existence.  The  poor  old  man  who  lifts  the  three 
fingers  and  drones  forth  “  Urbi  el  orhi”  is  a  mere 
infant  in  his  hands  ;  he  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  and 
accomplished  politicians  in  Europe.  Like  all  who 
rise  in  the  world,  the  Maggior  Domo  is  a  much- 
vituperated  man.  He  is  accounted  the  moet  cruel 
and  implacable  of  tyrants.  Scarcely  a  man  or 
woman  in  that  city  but  looks  for  the  time  when 
their  or  some  other  assassin’s  knife  will  be  at  his 
throat. 

The  Maggior  Domo  is  an  unfortunate  man.  Per¬ 
sistent  and  immovable  in  a  long  course  of  disastrous 
policy,  he  changes  not,  not  even  a  tittle  ;  but  is  still 
persistent  and  immovable,  though  every  one  of  his 
schemes  have  come  to  naught,  all  his  efforts  have 
proved  abortive,  and  he  himself  be  now  vainly  buf¬ 
feting  the  stream  that  must  shortly  carry  him  to  that 
crashing  destruction  the  sound  of  which  is  already 
in  his  ears.  So  it  seems  to  vulgar  eyes  at  least ;  but 
what  if  the  vulgar  eyes  are  wrong  ?  What  if  the 
penetration  and  address  that  have  raised  that  man 
from  the  grade  of  a  tiller  of  the  ground  to  the  most 
influenUal  position  in  the  Catholic  world,  should  also 
have  imparted  to  his  mental  vision  a  superhuman 
keenness,  enabling  him  to  discern  that  the  end  is  not 
yet ;  and  that  his  part  in  the  complicated  game  now 
being  played  is  to  hold  on,  unswerving  and  unflinch- 
iiw,  himself  the  only  seeing  one  amidst  a  world  of 
bund  ?  And,  after  all,  it  can  but  be  said  of  him, 
that  he  has  continued  things  as  he  found  them,  in 
opposition  to  all  change.  The  Maggior  Domo  is  a 
master  of  self-possession.  But  one  hour  after  the 
news  had  reached  him  of  Garibaldi's  success  in  Sicily, 
he  passed  half  an  hour  in  conversing  with  me  on  in- 
difierent  topics ;  and  in  the  quiet  of  that  gray  eye, 
and  the  calm  of  that  placid  mouth,  no  one  would 
have  divined  that  he  —  and  almost  he  only  —  was 
in  possession  of  intelligence  fraught  with  fatal  con¬ 
sequences  to  his  life-long  policy,  and,  with  it,  to  the 
•  Papacy. 

The  Maggior  Domo  is  a  comely  man,  and  evi¬ 
dently  is  not  unconscious  of  it  He  has  an  ensemble 
that  strikes  at  a  glance, —  one  of  those  faces  that  in¬ 
stantaneously  attracts  and  fixes  the  eye  of  the 
beholder,  —  so  much  so  that  you  may  be  in  his 
presence  again  and  again  without  marking  that  his 
tailor  is  the  be.st  in  Rome,  or  noticing  the  elegant 
figure,  the  choice  texture  of  his  silken  raiment,  or 
the  fine,  delicate,  but  somewhat  claw-like  hand. 
Yet,  analyze  that  face,  examine  it  feature  by  fea¬ 
ture,  and,  excepting  in  its  clear  pale  complexion,  it 


differs  but  little  from  half  the  faces  you  will  meet  in 
the  next  street  of  the  Trastevere.  The  forehead 
is  developed  enough,  but  not  remarkably  so;  the 
nose  is  gently  aquiline ;  the  lips  firmly  pressed  to¬ 
gether,  but  mobile  and  expressive  ;  the  eye,  gener¬ 
ally  supposed  to  be  black,  is  a  deep  iron-gray,  almost 
blue ;  tne  hair,  black,  glossy,  and  gently  waved : 
perhaps  the  most  noticeable  part  of  the  physiognomy 
IS  the  sensitiveness  and  expression  contained  in  the 
sharply-cut  orbit  of  the  eye,  exceeding  in  this  re¬ 
spect  what  may  be  seen  in  the  portrait  of  Gevartius 
in  our  National  Gallery.  It  is  a  kaleidoscopic  coun¬ 
tenance,  —  beautiful  in  the  whole,  but  almost  mean¬ 
ingless  in  the  parts,  —  changeable  too.  At  business, 
in  the  morning,  that  face  is  quiet,  polite,  and  atten¬ 
tive  to  all  you  say ;  in  general  conversation,  it  is 
animated  and  earnest.  In  listening,  it  changes  its 
expression,  and  harmonizes  with  every  word  you 
utter ;  and  those  who  ought  to  know  say  that  that 
mobile  pleasing  countenance  fia-shes  terribly  on  oc¬ 
casions,  and  on  certain  elevated  dignitaries  too,  who 
wear  similar  vestments  to  himself,  and  who  have  not 
seldom  been  scared  bodily  out  of  the  Council  Cham¬ 
ber  of  the  sacred  conclave  when  they  have  opposed 
his  will. 

The  Maggior  Domo  would  appear  to  be  a  kindly 
man.  In  his  ante-room  may  be  seen  persons  of  every 
station,  but  mostly  of  the  lowest,  waiting  for  a  con¬ 
ference  ;  and  the  poorest  sheepskin-clad  shepherd 
may  be  seen  seated  in  the  gold-and-crimson  chair  at 
the  small  table  with  the  most  kindly-mannered 
and  attentive  of  listeners.  The  Maggior  Domo  is  a 
man  of  taste.  He  has  a  choice  collection  of  works 
of  art  and  antiquities ;  his  diamonds  would  fill  queens 
with  envy.  It  is  said  that  he  invests  all  his  money 
in  diamonds,  that  his  property  may  be  portable 
when  occasion  comes  for  flight ;  but,  to  judge  from 
that  composed  visage,  he  contemplates  anything  ra¬ 
ther  than  flight.  He  is  a  polite  man.  If  I  am  taken 
to  visit  an  English  country  gentleman,  who  has  in 
his  dining-room  a  few  impudent  imitations  of  old 
masters’  pictures,  though  I  am  a  painter,  he  never 
asks  my  opinion,  hut  authoritatively  informs  me 
that  “  This  is  a  Titian ;  those  three  are  Raphaels ; 
and  the  one  at  the  top  of  the  room  is  a  Michael  Ange¬ 
lo.”  The  Maggior  Domo  always  asks  m^  opinion, 
and  is  “  so  glad  ”  when  it  coincides  with  his  own. 

An  agreeable,  he  is  yet  a  wary,  man ;  he  lets  you 
choose  your  own  conversation,  —  he  never  leads  it ; 
he  exhibits  the  most  special  interest  in  all  your  af¬ 
fairs;  and  if  you  are  of  a  sanguine  temperament 
and  easily  impressed,  you  flatter  }rourselt  that  he 
has  occasionally  taken  you  into  his  inmost  confi¬ 
dence,  and  you  leave  his  presence  thinking  what  an 
agreeable  man  the  Maggior  Domo  is,  and  surelv 
how  much  maligned,  u^t  notwithstandiing  the  well- 
sustained  composure  of  that  countenance,  the  sweet, 
silvery  voice,  the  ready  confidence,  and  the  abound¬ 
ing  politeness  of  his  demeanor,  something  tells  me 
that  I  had  better  have  any  one  for  ray  enemy  than 
he,  and  that,  reversing  Lord  Palmerston’s  famous 
apothegm,  it  is  fortunate  for  me  I  do  not  say  “  Ciois 
Roman  um  sum.” 

This  evening  I  dine  with  the  Maggior  Domo. 
I  am  received,  at  the  bottom  of  the  grand  staircase, 
by  an  officer  of  gendarmes,  who  saj's  something  to 
the  Swiss  guard,  and  I  am  invited  to  ascend.  On 
each  lamling  are  what  look  like  two  gigantic  heads¬ 
men,  in  flaming  scarlet  and  yellow  uniforms,  and 
carrying  huge  choppers,  or,  more  properly,  battle- 
axes.  A  solitary  ascent  on  a  wide  staircase,  with 
such  surroundings,  is  rather  stimulative  to  the  imagi- 
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nation.  In  companionship  it  '^ould  be  nothing 
more  than  ascending  the  steps  to  a  Museum ;  but 
the  width  and  height  of  the  night,  the  guards,  the 
architecture,  and  other  accompaniments,  make  me 
feel  something  of  a  Strafford  or  a  Charles  the  First 
sort  of  sensation.  The  headsmen  on  the  landing 
keep  their  eyes  fixed  right  upon  you,  and  seem  to 
mark  you  for  their  own.  They  let  you  pass,  cer^ 
tainly,  but  only  to  hand  you  over  to  those  on  the 
next  landing. 

You  pass  the  superb  entrance  to  the  Papal  apart¬ 
ments,  when  the  line  of  headsmen  culminates  in  a 
knot  of  about  half  a  dozen  of  them,  and  then  ceases. 
Another  flight,  and  you  are  at  the  top.  Here  some 
lacqueys  come  from  the  ante-room  to  receive  and 
pass  you  on  to  the  next  apartment,  where  are  two 
functionaries  in  plain  black,  who  look  so  grave  and 
impressive  that  I  don’t  know  whether  I  am  expected 
to  bow  to  them  or  not.  I  am  conducted  by  these 
into  another  apartment,  where  are  two  ecclesiastics, 
—  bishops,  —  not  attired,  like  our  Right  Reverends, 
in  sombre  raiment,  but  in  radiant  silk  of  brightest 
mauve.  I  did  not  catch  the  exacftitles  of  these  two 
dignitaries,  but  they  sounded  something  like  Violetta 
and  Mauvaise,  in  partibm  infidelium.  In  a  moment 
or  two,  entered  the  Maggior  Domo  himself,  attired 
partly  in  black  and  partly  in  scarlet.  Tlie  prelim¬ 
inary  ten  minutes  before  dinner  are  occiipieil  in 
showing  me,  and  asking  my  opinion  on,  the*contents 
of  the  cabinets,  —  rare  antiquities,  —  Greek  cameos, 
neillo-work,  and  excellent  carvings  by  Cellini.  I 
say,  asking  “  my  opinion,”  but  the  fact  was,  I  went 
into  the  room  a  novice,  and  left  it  (in  my  own  opin¬ 
ion,  at  least)  a  connoisseur.  Dinner  is  announced, 
and  we  pass  into  the  dining  apartment. 

Beyond  the  contents  of  the  cabinets  the  suit  of 
apartments  oflered  little  for  notice.  Like  Italian 
rooms  generally,  they  were  scantily  furnished,  and, 
being  at  the  top  of  the  building,  they  were  not  so 
lofty  as  might  be  desirable,  —  indeed,  it  is  undei^ 
stood  that  they  were  selected  by  the  Maggior  Domo 
solely  on  account  of  the  facilities  they  affonl  for 
constant  access  to  the  Papal  apartments,  situated 
immediately  beneath.  Roman  slander  says,  they 
are  conveniently  placed  for  that  day  when  he  shall 
“  fly  into  the  inner  chambers  to  hide  himself”  Be 
that  as  it  may,  they  more  than  compensate  for  any 
internal  drawback  by  the  magnificent  view  they 
afford  of  the  surrounding  country.  I  had  expected 
but  a  dull  look-out  into  the  Vatican  quadrangle,  in¬ 
stead  of  which  was  an  unintemipted  panorama  of 
the  magnificent  chain  of  Apennines  from  Albano  to 
Soract**,  that,  stretching  half  across  the  horizon, 
seemed  to  fill  the  whole  length  of  the  window  from 
top  to  bottom  with  a  mass  of  blue  mountains,  vil¬ 
lages,  and  vineyards,  all  giowing  in  the  tints  of  an 
Italian  sunset.  The  dinner  was  strictly  after  the 
French  fashion,  —  the  usual  soup,  entrees,  &c.  I  am 
not  “  well  up  ”  in  the  names  of  French  dishes,  but  I 
remember  there  was  an  excellent  light  herb-soup, 
with  a  pyramid  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese,  in  the 
centre, —  I  think  they  call  it  minittra.  Then  the 
usual  entrees,  and  a  haunch  of  the  delicious  venison 
of  the  chevreuil,  a  small  deer  of  the  Campagnia; 
birds  also;  and,  especially  woi;^hy  of  notice,  a  dish 
of  very  minute  ones,  Becca  ficos  (or  fig-peckers),  a 
bird  about  the  size  of  a  sparrow,  but  so  esteemed  in 
Italy  that  it  is  eaten  with  no  small  amount  of  rever¬ 
ence  and  ceremony. 

Of  that  exact  ceremony,  perhaps  my  limited  ob¬ 
servation  does  not  allow  of  my  speaking  authorita¬ 
tively  ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  the  correct  mode  of  pro¬ 


cedure  first  to  look  at  the  bird,  as  it  lies  on  your 
plate,  for  a  second  or  two,  with  an  expression  of 
calm  anticipation  ;  then  wipe  your  finger  and  thumb 
with  the  napkin ;  with  that  finger  and  thumb  take 
the  bird  by  the  beak  as  you  would  an  olive,  only 
with  more  gravity,  and  put  it  wholly  and  bodily  into 
your  mouth.  I  believe  that  the  orthodox  mode  is  to 
swallow  it  entire,  as  some  do  oysters,  or,  in  any  case, 
to  bite  it  but  once ;  but  I  have  some  doubts  about 
the  capacity  of  the  oesophagus  for  this  feat.  I  did 
not  conform  in  this  latter  point ;  but  it  certainly  was 
excellent,  —  another  would  have  been  acceptable, 
but  it  would  not  have  been  en  regie.  Italian  wines 
are  not  generallv  good,  nor  indeed  potable,  less  from 
any  inherent  delwt  in  the  place  of  their  growth  than 
from  want  of  proper  culture.  While  in  France  and 
Germany,  the  vineyards  are  as  well  kept  as  gardens, 
in  Italy  th^  are  a  mass  of  tangled  weed  and  under¬ 
growth.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  tolerable  vint¬ 
ages  there,  —  Velletri,  when  sood,  is  equal  to  Rou- 
sillon  ;  Capri  is  not  bad ;  and  Falemian  —  old  Faler- 
nian  —  is  still  worthy  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  1 
sung  of  it  from  the  time  of  Horatio  Flaccus  down-  | 
wanls ;  and  sea-water  is  still  drunk  with  it,  as  it  was  | 
in  the  days  of  that  accomplished  taster. 

The  Maggior  Domo  is  a  small  eater,  —  perhaps 
he  is  reserving  himself  for  answering  despatcnes  and 
general  business  in  the  evening;  so,  after  the  last 
course,  he  excuses  himself  and  rises,  leaving  us  to 
discuss  the  dessert  and  the  Falernian ;  there  was  ■ 
claret  as  well,  but  I  kept  to  the  vin  tie  pngs.  It  1 
would  appear  that  one  of  the  ecclesiastics,  the  ! 
Bishop  of  Mauvaise,  is  retained  specially  to  super¬ 
intend  the  drinking  department,  as  that  ecclesiastic 
was  most  particular  to  see  that  I  did  justice  to  it ; 
while  the  younger  of  the  two,  taking  on  himself  the 
smoking  busings,  after  the  other  was  concluded, 
changed  his  purple  for  the  flannel  dress  of  the  Do¬ 
minican  Order,  and  invited  me  to  follow  him  into 
what  has  been  termed  the  Vatican  kitchen.  Kitch¬ 
en,  however,  it  is  not,  but  a  cool,  agreeable  apart¬ 
ment,  in  which  smoking  might  be  indulged  in  with¬ 
out  any  apprehension  of  the  tobacco  fumes  reaching 
the  Papal  residence.  The  wine  which  I  had  been 
partaking  of  was  brought  for  my  esjiecial  benefit ; 
the  bishop  taking  Velletri,  as  more  wholesome. 

The  Right  Reverend  Father  was  a  first-rate  compan¬ 
ion,  after  his  fashion  ;  the  very  fellow  to  smoke  and 
drink  iced  Falemian  with.  It  was  evident  thpt 
they  knew  how  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  in  the  Vati¬ 
can,  from  the  way  in  which  the  servants  anticipated 
every  reqttirement. 

The  Bishop  was,  moreover,  evidently  a  good 
judge  of  tobacco,  as  might  be  seen  by  the  careful 
handling  and  pinching  with  which  he  examine<l  the 
half-dozen  cigars  that  he  selected  out  of  the  bundle  j 
for  my  use,  —  sending  away  the  others  as  worthless. 
Agreeable  companionship,  iced  Falernian,  and  e.x-  | 
cellent  Papal  tobacco,  are  things  not  lightly  to  be  ' ' 
estimated;  but,  like  all  excellent  things,  it  is  best  to  i  j 
resign  them  before  satiety ;  so,  after  coffee  is  *  '  I 
brought,  we  proceed  to  the  other  apartments,  as  I  j  j 
have  again  to  see  the  Maggior  Domo,  in  order  to  | 
take  a  letter  of  intrtxluction  he  had  written  for  me 
to  an  ecclesiastic  in  another  part  of  Italy.  The 
letter  is  ready  written,  and  put  up  for  me ;  it  seems 
very  thick,  and  in  other  dimensions  larger  and  more 
like  a  parcel  than  a  letter;  but  I  have  no  curiosity 
as  to  Its  contents,  so  I  thank  my  hospitable  host 
and  take  my  leave.  During  the  whole  of  our  con¬ 
versation,  frank  and  unreserved  as  it  apparently 
was,  a  keen  observer  might  have  seen  there  was  a 
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lock  ahead  of  each  of  ua  that  we  were  aware  of, 
and  that  we  all  carefully  avoided.  We  examine 
and  admire  an  object  of  antic^uity,  a  patera  with  a 
Christian  symbol  on  it ;  it  is  discussed  and  ex¬ 
plained.  The  rock  is  right  in  front,  —  nearly 
touched,  in  fact ;  but  it  is  skilfully  avoided,  and  not 
even  grazed.  Tliere  is  not  the  least  constraint,  but 
still  the  Maggior  Domo  and  I  have  come  to  a  tacit 
mutual  understanding  that  that  rock  shall  be  steered 
clear  of.  He  entered  into  the  compact  when,  on 
my  first  interview,  1  shook  his  proffered  hand,  in¬ 
stead  of  kissing  it,  as  a  good  Catholic  would  have 
done,  and  in  all  our  conversations  he  adhered  to 
the  compact  most  religiously. 

In  the  smoking-room,  too,  the  Bishop  adroitly 
avoids  this  dangerous  rock,  as  well  as  all  currents  of 
conversation  that  might  set  upon  it.  1,  too,  look 
carefully  ahead,  and  for  some  time  get  on  pretty 
well,  till,  in  an  unfortunate  moment,  I  bump  right 
upon  it,  when,  in  descanting  on  our  northern  drinks, 
I  promise  on  my  return  from  England  to  bring  the 
Right  Reverend  Father  a  case  of  genuine  Ultra-Pro¬ 
testant  Glenlivat  whiskey.  The  prelate,  however, 
helped  me  off  very  dexterously,  and  I  got  away 
without  danger. 

Perhaps  the  finest  gateway  in  Europe  is  that 
through  the  Portico  of  Octavia,  leading  to  the  Jews’ 
quarter,  or  the  Ghetto  at  Rome.  The  streets  are 
mean  and  squalid  past  description,  but  their  state 
only  the  more  sets  off  the  rich  entablatures  and  su¬ 
perb  friezes  that  rise  up  amidst  the  hovels,  and  that 
are  built  into  the  walls  in  all  directions.  I  had  set 
apart  the  day  after  I  dined  at  the  Vatican  for 
sketching  the  place ;  so,  rising  early,  and  taking  my 
breakfast  at  the  Cafd  Greco,  by  six  o’clock  1  had 
got  my  materials  into  order,  and  commenced  work 
before  seven.  The  portico  of  Octavia  is  the  fish- 
market  of  Rome,  and  at  this  hour  is  rather  crowd¬ 
ed  ;  being  midsummer,  the  heat  by  eight  o’clock  is 
intense,  but  I  have  managed  to  get  into  a  shady  cor¬ 
ner  for  shelter. 

The  street  urchins  annoy  me,  perhaps,  more  than 
the  heat,  as  they  take  a  special  delight  in  throwing 
things  at  me,  and  otherwise  hindering  my  work ; 
but  a  small  coin  or  two,  and  a  word  of  flattery 
judiciously  bestowed  on  certain  dirty  mahogany- 
colored  babies,  set  three  or  four  mothers  darting 
like  furies,  some  with  knives  in  their  hands,  after 
my  tormentors.  The  work  is  intricate,  and  not  to 
be  got  through  in  an  hour  or  two;  so  midday 
comes,  and  finds  my  sketch  not  half  completed, 
and  myself  most  decidedly  hungry.  In  the  hot 
season,  when  one  is  hungry,  in  these  places  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  eat,  or  there  is  a  probability  of  your 
doing  much  worse ;  but  the  difficulty  is,  how  and 
what  to  eat.  A  biscuit  is  of  but  little  use,  —  noth¬ 
ing  less  than  a  regular  meal  will  do  if  you  wish  to 
avoid  the  fever ;  but  then,  to  buy  anything  at  one 
of  these  miserable  dirty  shops  is  out  of  the  question, 
and  a  walk  of  a  mile  or  two  to  a  restaurant  equally 
BO,  —  besides,  I  have  particular  dislike  to  a  Roman 
restaurant.  The  food  and  the  cooking  may  be 
good  enough,  but  whole  troops  of  beggars  are 
allowed  free  access  to  the  dining-rooms,  and  to  take 
their  places  around  you,  watching  every  morsel  you 
eat.  They  will  entreat  you  to  leave  them  a  drop 
of  your  soup.  They  will  fight  for  the  reversion  of 
the  bones ;  and  while  you  are  speaking  to  the 
waiter  they  will  perhaps  whisk  away  your  bread,  to 
the  infinite  amusement  of  the  lookers-on. 

The  gift  of  a  piece  of  coin,  or  indeed  anything 
leas  than  the  cost  of  the  entire  dinner,  is  of  little 


use :  equally  useless  is  it  to  appeal  to  the  waiter , 
he  will  stare  at  you  with  much  surprise,  and  per¬ 
haps  say,  “  Ilow  can  you  be  so  heartless  as  to  wish 
to  send  away  one  of  these  poor  ‘Poverel’”  I 
admit  the  cogency  of  his  argument;  I  stand  re¬ 
buked,  and  t^e  my  leave,  never  to  re-enter.  A 
trattoria  being  out  of  the  question,  I  look  for  a  sub¬ 
stitute,  and  luckily  come  umn  one  close  round  the 
corner.  In  the  Piazsa  Tartarughi  (or  Tortoise- 
place, —  so  called  from  the  superb  fountain  with 
the  four  youths  holding  tortoises)  has  been  erected, 
during  the  morning,  a  tent  or  booth,  one  mass  of 
floral  decoration,  —  flowers  in  festoons,  and  huge 
basketfuls  within  and  without;  in  front  is  a  sm^ 
table  or  counter,  covered  with  an  immaculately 
clean  damask  cloth ;  placed  in  the  middle  are  two  • 
bowls,  one  of  flour  and  the  other  of  batter;  just 
outside  the  booth  is  a  gigantic  caldron  of  boiling 
oil.  So  far  the  cooking  materials  are  well  enougix 
Then  as  fur  the  cook, —  a  damsel  rather  brown,  per¬ 
haps,  but  with  such  eyes !  — and,  dear  me,  how  she 
can  use  them,  too !  Rather  fierce  is  the  expression 
of  her  mouth  and  chin,  perhaps,  —  so  you  had  better 
take  care  not  to  offend  her.  She  is  a  native  of  the 
Trastevere,  and,  being  descended  from  the  old 
Roman  stock,  without  any  taint  of  Gothic  blood  in 
her  veins,  is  to  be  treated  in  every  respect  with  the 
attention  due  to  her  origin.  Her  head  is  costumed 
in  a  long,  white,  falling  drapery,  edged  with  point- 
lace  that  a  countess  might  envy ;  her  large  sleeves 
are  also  of  point-lace,  but  they  are  now  tucked  up, 
displaying  arms  that,  for  form  and  whiteness,  put 
the  painters  and  sculptors  in  desperation. 

The  hands  and  arms  of  Italian  women  excel  all 
others,  while  their  feet  and  ankles  are  singularly  ill- 
formed  and  clumsy.  Inserted  in  the  front  of  her 
velvet  bodice  —  in  the  place  of  what,  1  believe, 
English  milliners  call  a  busk  —  is  a  sharp,  curved 
knife,  with  the  end  of  the  handle  just  peeping  out 
at  her  waist  in  the  form  of  a  silver  brooch.  This 
knife  can  be  and  is  used  occasionally ;  so  we  bad 
best  be  careful.  At  one  end  of  the  booth  are  bas¬ 
kets,  in  which  are  various  kinds  of  fish  just  fresh 
from  the  market.  The  fish  are  exceedingly  small, 
averaging  in  size  between  whitebait  and  sardines, 
and  of  strange  kinds,  the  only  one  known  in  this 
country  being  the  red  mullet.  The  lady’s  occupa¬ 
tion  consists  in  taking  the  fish  that  the  visitor  has 
selected,  wiping  it,  dipping  it  into  the  dish  of  bat¬ 
ter,  then  into  the  dry  flour,  and  finally  into  the 
caldron  of  boiling  oiL  At  its  first  entrance  into 
the  oil,  the  fish  sinks  to  the  bottom ;  but,  in  a  few 
moments,  its  reappearance  at  the  surface  announces 
that  the  cooking  process  is  completed.  The  lady 
from  the  Trastevere  then  takes  it  out  with  pincers, 
deposits  it  in  the  midst  of  a  plate  of  lemon,  which 
she  has  previously  chopped  into  pieces  the  size  and 
shape  of  dice,  and  presents  it  for  your  refection  with 
the  air  and  bearing  of  a  Juno. 

Whibt  the  above  was  proceeding,  I  had  pulled 
out  my  sketch-book  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
slight  reminiscence  of  the  imperious  beauty,  —  a 
proceeding  that  was  met  at  once  by  a  firm  and 
decided  protest,  and  the  information  that  ladies  of 
the  Trastevere  never,  for  any  consideration,  po»e  to 
the  artists.  I  have,  however,  been  able  to  make 
one  or  two  studies  from  her  that  have  escaped  her 
notice.  On  a  fine  day  in  an  Italian  midsummer, 
something  potable  is  a  desirable  adjunct  to  dinner. 
In  the  interior  of  the  booth,  behind  the  lady,  may 
be  seen  a  long,  movable  tube,  communicating 
directly  with  the  cool,  plashing  water  of  the  foun- 
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tain  outside;  on  some  shelves  are  piles  of  lemons 
and  some  heaps  of  white  surar.  Lemonade  is  in¬ 
finitely  to  be  preferred  to  such  Italian  wines  as  you 
can  buy  in  the  streets,  so  you  invest  in  it  pretty 
deeply.  Proud  as  the  lady  is,  she  does  not  disdain 
a  settlement ;  if  you  wish  to  stand  well  with  her, 
and  to  Mt  a  gracious  bow  from  her  another  time, 
you  will  not  ask  her  how  much  you  shall  pay  her. 
If  you  do  you  are  likely  to  get  a  cross,  disdainful 
answer.  You  had  best  put  a  silver  coin  of  some 
siie  into  her  hand,  and  let  her  give  you  the  change ; 
she  considers  it  due  to  her  position  to  be  allowed  to 
take  what  she  pleases,  and  it  will  not  be  much ; 
something  like  —  four  glasses  of  lemonade,  two¬ 
pence  ;  SIX  mullets,  confectioned  in  oil,  thre^ence ; 
•  total,  fivepence,  —  but  take  care  how  you  offer  the 
lady  the  odd  penny.  You  may  easily  arouse  her 
wrath,  while,  on  the  contrary,  you  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  contract  with  her  an  everlasting  friend¬ 
ship  ;  it  is  sometimes  an  even  chance  which  it  will 
be. 

After  settling  for  the  dinner,  I  showed  her  one  of 
the  portraits  in  my  sketch-book.  She  looked  at  it 
for  a  moment,  then  tore  it  out  and  put  it  in  her 
bosom,  close  under  the  knife,  looking  at  me  for  a 
moment  as  if  she  suspected  I  meant  to  rescue  it  I 
told  her,  however,  that  she  was  quite  welcome  to 
keep  it;  but  this  did  not  comport  with  her  ideas  — 
she  must  pay  for  it  I  might  have  the  paul  I  had 
paid  for  the  dinner  back  again.  That,  however, 
would  not  do.  She  was  quite  welcome  to  it  as  a 
reminiscence  of  the  “  pittore  Inglese,”  and  I  should 
keep  the  other  for  myself,  as  a  remembrance  of  the 
“  Donna  of  the  Trastevere.”  She  considered  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  then  informed  me  that  the  Trasteverians 
were  not  beggars;  and  taking  a  small  bottle  of 
Rosoglio  from  a  private  recess,  ^e  proceeded  to  mix 
it  with  lemon  and  syrup,  and  make  a  glass  of  Roman 
punch,  apply  it  to  her  lips,  drinking  about  a  quarter, 
and  with  no  small  grandeur  hand  the  glass  to  me. 
I  must  drink  the  rest,  or  I  am  her  mortal  foe.  I 
drank,  and  we  are  friends  forever,  —  that  is,  a 
lady’s  “forever”;  we  have,  by  so  doing,  entered 
into  a  compact,  —  a  bond  of  mutual  protection.  I 
do  not  say  that  I  have  acquired  any  right  to  aspire 
to  the  honor  of  the  lady’s  hand,  —  that  would  be 
going  too  far  for  a  Trastevere  damsel  but  at  all 
events,  come  what  may,  that  knife  will  never  be 
raised  against  me ;  and  should  I  be  in  a  difficulty 
with  any  of  her  neighbors  or  relatives,  I  may  count 
on  her  protection,  and,  if  necessary,  that  knife  will 
be  wielded,  and  effectually,  too,  in  my  defence.  She 
keeps  her  portrait,  and  considers  she  has  overpaid 
me  a  thousand  per  cent,  by  this  act.  I  duly  ap¬ 
preciate  the  honor,  and  after  writing  her  name  — 
Giacinte  Solaii  —  beneath  the  other  sketch  in  my 
note-book,  1  respectfully  lift  my  hat,  and  take  my 
leave. 


HOW  WINES  ARE  MADE  ABROAD. 

Our  contemporary,  the  Examiner,  a  short  time 
since,  in  a  delightfully  simple  article  on  the  question 
of  the  fabrication  of  wines,  expressed  with  some 
sternness  its  opinion  that  “  with  respect  to  Angus 
Reach’s  story  of  champagne  and  other  light  French 
wines  being  made  at  Cette,  it  Is  simply  a  romance.” 
With  this  passage  lingering  in  our  ears,  what  was 
our  astonishment  to  come  across  the  following  state¬ 
ment  put  forth  in  a  standard  French  work,  the 
Encyclnpddie  Roret.  It  is  an  extract  from  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  Culture  et  Tractment  de  la  Vigne,  by  Monsieur 


Lebeuf,  a  man  who  professes  to  haye  the  honor  of 
his  country  at  heart. 

“  Imitations  of  Wines  of  Diffbbbnt  Growths. 
— The  favor  that  the  wines  of  Burgundy,  Bordeaux,  Ma- 
yon,  Chablis,  Champagne,  and  others  have  acquired,  has 
tempted  the  cupidity  of  the  wine  merchants,  and  induced 

them  to  these  imitations  with  avidity . The  towns 

that  excel  in  the  art  of  imitation  are  Cette,  Bordeaux, 
Marseilles,  Lune,  Montpelier,  and  many  other  towns 
and  eountries  of  the  south . These  manufactur¬ 

ers  undertake  to  make  all  sorts  of  wines  to  order, 
and  they  often  produce  very  good  imitations  of  wine, 
but  they  do  not  always  resemble  the  type  that  they  rep¬ 
resent.  That  is  of  little  impoHance  to  them,  for  these  prod¬ 
ucts  easily  find  a  fiace,  and  they  are  ret/uired  to  be  exported, 
and  to  Jill  the  shops  of  the  retailers.  There  is  an  old  saying 
that  may  be  quoted  here  with  reason,  ‘  There  are  more  pur¬ 
chasers  than  connoisseurs.'  On  account  of  their  cheapness 
these  products  find  a  rapid  sale,  and,  adds  Monsieur 
Lebeuf,  ‘  people  are  so  accustomed  to  them  that  they 
are  often  preferred  to  the  real  articles  !’  ’’ 

But  possibly  the  reader  would  like  to  know  what  Is 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  “  imitation  wine.”  We  m^ 
answer  by  asking  what  are  Imitation  diamonds  ?  It 
Is  simply  a  process  of  building  up  artificially  a 
liquid  which  Is  to  be  passed  off  as  a  veritable  product 
of  nature.  Monsieur  Lebeuf  evidently  thinks  the 
process  meritorious,  for  does  he  not  tell  us  that  many 
people  prefer  wines  so  concocted  to  the  veritable 
produce  of  the  grape  ? 

When  Madame  Rachel  wishes  to  make  some  ugly 
old  woman  “  beautiful  foreyer,”  she  proceeds  much 
as  our  mentor  does  with  his  wine-brewing.  The 
tools  with  which  she  practises  her  art  are  dyes,  per¬ 
fumes,  spirituous  washes,  powders,  &c. ;  with  these 
she  yarns  the  worn-out  old  dowager  into  fresh 
eighteen.  Monsieur  Lebeuf  does  exactly  the  same 
thing,  with  one  exception,  to  be  mentioned  pres¬ 
ently.  Imagine  Bacchus  seated  in  a  chair  and  op¬ 
erated  upon  by  the  gentlemen  of  Cette.  By  a  lit¬ 
tle  artfiil  “  amelioration,”  a  touch  of  the  brush  here, 
a  twinge  of  the  tongs  there,  a  little  “  English  pow¬ 
der”  to  soften  some  little  asperity,  and  a  touch  of 
dye  to  give  brilliancy,  and  the  god  would  scarcely 
recognize  himself  when  he  looked,  in  the  glass. 
The  chief  aim  of  the  lady-operator  is  directed  to 
rejuvenating  the  old ;  the  art  of  the  wine-operator 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  directed  to  produce  the 
amenities  of  age.  A  little  stoving,  a  few  chemical 
applications,  and  the  wine  of  yesterday  is  made  to 
assume  all  the  mellowness  of  having  been  twenty 
years  in  bottle.  The  recipes  that  are  given  in 
Monsieur  Lebeuf’s  work  are  peculiar  in  one  re¬ 
spect,  namely,  the  total  absence,  in  most  cases,  of 
one  drop  of  the  real  wine  In  the  mixture  that  it  is 
intended  to  represent.  Indeed,  in  this  respect, 
when  Madame  Rachel,  from  an  old  frowsy  “  wall¬ 
flower,”  has  turned  out  a  full-dress  Venus,  she  may, 
and  probably  does,  make  a  similar  reflection  to  her¬ 
self.  Possibly  the  exigencies  of  trade  ami  the  fail¬ 
ures  of  the  climate,  which  we  are  informed  only 
produces  a  good  vintage  in  the  north  of  France 
once  in  three  years,  may  in  some  measure  excuse 
the  matter-of-fact  and  open  manner  in  which  these 
ameliorations  and  imitations  are  conducted  in 
France,  but  what  shall  we  say  to  the  seal  of  au¬ 
thority  being  put  upon  these  arts  1^  the  Imperial 
Government,  before  the  eyes  of  Europe,  in  her 
grand  Industrial  Tournament?  We  were  certainly 
startled  by  an  announcement  in  Punch,  under  the 
head  of  “  Decorated  Cheats,”  that  two  noted  Cette 
houses,  learned  in  these  arts  of  wine-fabrication, 
had  been  honored  by  the  rewards  of  the  wine  Juries. 
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We  turned  with  amazement  to  the  lista :  in  these 
we  found,  under  the  head  “  Imitation  Wines,"  the 
following  awards  given :  — 

"  Warhter  &  Co.,  Cette,  Bronze  Medal  1 

Louis  Kocster  &  Co.,  Cette,  an  Honorable  Mention  1 " 

Well  may  Punch  give  a  place  to  the  complaints  of  a 
forger  (»ub  rosa),  that,  had  he  known  the  Imperial 
Government  entertained  that  class  of  art,  he  cer- 
.tainly  should  have  sent  a  few  forged  bank-notes  to 
the  Grand  Exposition  in  hopes  of  a  similar  reward. 

After  this  sample  of  the  judiciousness  with  which 
these  international  awards  have  been  distributed,  it 
may  be  fairly  asked.  What  is  the  value  of  an  Ex¬ 
position  medal  ? 

When  we  see  would-be  connoisseurs  inhaling  the 
delicate  bouquet  of  the  wine  that  most  probably  has 
been  purchased  at  the  grocer’s  round  the  corner,  we 
are  reminded  that  these  bouquets,  in  all  but  the 
very  finest  vintages,  are  the  triumphs  of  the  chemist 
rather  than  a  pr^uct  of  the  grape.  Mr.  Piesse,  the 
perfumer,  tells  us  that  some  of  the  most  delicate 
imitations  of  the  odors  of  flowers  are  produced  in 
the  laboratory  from  the  most  repulsive  substances ; 
in  the  same  manner,  flavors  usm  in  confectionery 
and  sweetmeats  are  called  forth  by  art  from  refuse. 
There  is  a  most  delicate  Jatwnel-pear  flavor,  for 
instance,  which  Is  distilled  from  rotten  cheese ! 
The  bouquets  the  wine  connoisseur  feels  for  so  deli¬ 
cately  with  his  nose  are  often  referable  to  sources 
equally  disgusting. 

The  ports  and  sherries  advertised  at  cutting  prices 
by  the  family  grocer,  it  is  needless  to  say,  are  never 
the  pure  produce  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  Port  is 
often  made  of  some  low  Spanish  wine,  dyed  with 
elderberries  and  fortified  with  spirit.  Sherry  is 
fabricated  of  Marsala  or  Cape,  not  forgetting  the 
imported  spirit,  which  the  Englishman  calls  the 
“  bite,”  ana  which  he  so  much  approves  under  the 
name  of  “  body.”  The  majority  of  wine-drinkers  of 
the  middle  class  fancy  the  value  of  sherry  depends 
upon  its  strength ;  they  little  think  that  alcohol 
(proof  spirit)  is  one  of  the  cheapest  beverages  pro¬ 
curable.  Its  average  price  is  about  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  a  gallon.  Enormous  quantities  of  spirit 
distilled  from  potatoes  and  other  roots  are  annually 
t  exported  to  Spain  and  Portugal  from  England,  and 
it  comes  back  to  us  in  the  strong  wines  which  Eng¬ 
lishmen  have  sworn  by  for  this  last  hundred  years, 
and  which  have  'seen  several  generations  of  old 
“  under  the  table.”  The  art  of  the  fabricator  has 
so  long  prevailed  in  respect  to  port  and  sherry  that 
a  wholly  fictitious  taste  has  been  formed,  which  is 
utterly  unlike  those  wines  as  drunk  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Thus  conventional  ideas  are  fostered 
concerning  these  wines  such  as  no  grapes  can  really 
pixsiuce.  “  Sherry,”  savs  Mr.  Foiri,  in  his  “  Gath¬ 
erings  from  Spain,”  “  is  a  foreign  wine  which  is 
drunk  by  foreigners ;  nor  do  the  generality  of 
Spaniards  like  its  strong  flavor,  and  still  less  its 


high  price . More  of  it  is  swallowed  at  Gibral¬ 

tar  at  the  messes  than  in  either  Madrid,  Toledo,  or 
Salamanca . The  men  employed  in  the  sherry- 


vaults,  and  who  have  therefore  that  drink  at  their 
command,  seldom  touch  it,  but  invariably,  when 
their  work  is  done,  go  to  the  neighboring  shop  to 
refresh  themselves  with  a  glass  of  innocent  Manzi- 
nilla.”  If  our  reader  wishes  to  know  how  port  is 
ma<le,  he  has  only  to  read  the  last  report  of  Mr. 
Lytton,  the  chargt  d’affaires  at  Lisbon. 

But  to  r^jturn.  to  AI.  Lobeuf  and  the  ingenious 
method  he  gives  as  universally  practised  in  France 


to  make  good  wine  out  of  bad,  and  young  wine  old 
and  mellow.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  says  this  in¬ 
genuous  mntleman,  the  importance  of  giving  age  to 
wine,  and  all  the  attempts  that  have  been  maole  to 
advance  it  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

There  are  three  systems  of  making  wine  old. 
First,  being  old  by  age, —  that  is  to  say,  naturally. 
Secondly,  ageing  it  by  a  stove  or  hot-house.  Thirdly, 
ageing  it  chemically. 

M.  Xebeuf  considerately  admits  “  natural  age  is 
always  preferable”  in  wine,  but  as  an  artist  he  in¬ 
sists  that  “  the  others  have  great  merit.”  With  a 
touch  of  patriotic  virtue,  which  sits  well  upon  him, 
he  adds,  “  We  never  advise  ageing  wine,  either  ar¬ 
tificially  or  chemically,  when  it  is  good.  He  must 
be  an  enemy  of  one’s  country  and  of  good  wine  to 
give  such  advice.”  This  virtuous  outburst  is  scarcely 
called  for ;  we  should  never  suspect  even  men  of 
M.  Lebeuf’s  stamp  guilty  of  the  folly  of  electro¬ 
gilding  sovereigns.  He  repudiates  the  plan  of  ma¬ 
turing  wines  artificially  by  placing  them  in  hot-beds 
of  horse’s  and  sheep’s  dung,  as  these  means  are  not 
so  good  as  the  hot  stove.  Giving  wines  age  chemi¬ 
cally  is  a  much  more  elaborate  alfair.  Mr.  Ford 
tells  us  that  young  sherry  is  placed  upon  a  bed  of 
gypsum  in  Spain,  which,  at  a  stroke,  destroys  all  its 
tortrates  and  makes  It  appear  mellow  an<l  round, 
but  which  in  reality  destroys  its  vitality.  Time  will 
precipitate  these  crystals  without  destroying  them 
before  they  have  done  their  work  In  maturing  the 
wine.  Sherry  so  treated  is  flat  and  unprofitable, 
like  beer  a  little  “  pricked  "  that  has  b^n  “  cor¬ 
rected  ”  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  so<la,  and  so 
reduced  to  a  frothy  insipidity.  According  to  Le- 
beuPs  recipe  to  make  new  wine  old,  “  in  order  to 
make  two  hundred  and  thirty  quarts  you  must  take 
one  quart  of  viellesseur,  one  quart  of  pomard  (if  for 
Burgundy),  thirty  drachms  of  English  powder; 
dilute  these  chemical  substances  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  pour  It  into  the  cask  and  shake  it  violently,  the 
next  day  do  it  again  once  or  twice  ;  three  days  af¬ 
terwards  clarify  It  again  with  the  English  powder, 
give  a  little  air  for  eight  days,  draw  it  off* after  being 
clarified  into  a  good  cask,  and  add  the  bouquet, 
either  the  pomard  or  the  Medoc  juice.” 

If  such  be  the  process  poor  French  wines  have  to 
go  through  before  they  can  be  made  palatable,  we 
should  like  to  know  if  this  is  the  “  good,  sound 
claret  ”  at  twelve  shillings  a  dozen  we  find  adver¬ 
tised  in  grocers’  and  tavern-keepers’  windows.  The 
Lancet  last  week  gives  a  scientific  analysis  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  wines,  but  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the 
“  poudre  Anglaise,”  which  plays  such  a  part  in 
“  beautifying  ”  the  poor  wines  grown  across  the 
Channel.  If  our  contemporary,  by  this  analysis, 
hopes  to  give  its  readers  any  clue  to  the  real  value 
of  the  wine  they  drink,  we  fancy  he  will  be  mis¬ 
taken.  As  well  may  he  attempt  to  describe  a  beau¬ 
tiful  face  by  giving  the  dimensions  of  the  nose,  the 
mouth,  and  the  diameter  of  the  eyes,  as  to  give  the 
delicate  flavor  and  other  valuable  qualities  of  wine 
by  a  confusing  column  of  figures  referring  to  their 
specific  gravity,  volatile  acids,  absolute  alcohol,  &<•., 

—  an  array  of  ingredients,  in  short,  ten  thousand 
times  more  perplexing  and  “  headachy  ”  to  con¬ 
template  than  “  Bradshaw’s  Railway  Guide.” 
Moulder,  a  great  analyst,  has  already  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  “  all  that  can  be  said  of  good  wine 
is  that  it  is  gooil  ” ;  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  tte 
only  value  of  the  Lancet  Analytic  Commission  will  ^ 
be  to  afford  certain  pushing  wine-merchants  the 
means  of  making  extracts  from  its  highly  flattering. 
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reports,  which  the  palate  of  the  educated  public 
most  certainly  cannot  indorse. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  to- 
called  light  wines  of  France  are  no  more  to  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  as  pure  than  the  heavier  and  more 
alcoholized  wines  of  the  Peninsula  made  expressly 
for  the  Bridsh  market  The  sun  in  Bordeaux  and 


the  addition  of  alcohol  to  give  the  wine  strength. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  why  is  the  same  addition  of 
spirit  made  to  the  sweet  wine  most  produced  by  the 
tropical  beat  of  Spain  and  Portugal  ?  The  answer 
is,  that  the  English  demand  from  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal  qualities  in  the  grape  that  it  can  never  furnish. 
We  must  not  onl^  have  a  sweet  wine,  but  a  strong 
one,  —  two  qualities  that  are  entirely  antagonistic 
to  each  other  in  pure  wine.  But,  as  Mr.  Crawford 
says,  “  a  fine  port  may  be  considered  as  a  work  of 
art  as  well  as  a  production  of  nature  ” ;  and  tliis  is 
the  way  the  wine-artists  set  to  work.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  sweetness  in  the  wine,  it  is  dosed  with 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  of  ^cohol ;  this  ad¬ 
dition  prevents  further  fermentation  taking  place, 
and  a  luscious,  hot  compound  is  the  result,  —  a  wine 
which  the  merchant  tells  us  is  suited  to  the  fas¬ 
tidious  tastes  of  the  civilized  Briton,  but  which  no 
other  nation  in  Europe  will  touch  I  Thus,  whether 
the  wind  blows  hot  or  cold,  the  modern  Rachels  of 
the  vineyard  are  compelled  by  us  to  “  improve  ” 
the  complexion  of  Bacchus  by  the  addition  of  spirit¬ 
uous  essences,  and  other  cunningly  contrived  ad¬ 
ditions  of  art,  until  every  naturiu  feature  of  the 
generous  god  is  lost  in  the  process. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Miss  Kate  Terry,  the  favorite  London  actress, 
was  recently  married  to  Mr.  Arthur  Lewis.  Young 
England  will  hate  the  said  Mr.  Lewis. 

A  MONUMEXT,  composed  of  lava  stone  found  on 
the  spot,  is  about  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Captain  Cook  in  Kealakekua  Bay,  Hawaii,  where 
he  was  killed. 

The  exorbitant  prices  demanded  by  the  Paris¬ 
ian  holders  of  the  copyright  of  Goun^’s  opera  of 
“Romeo  and  Juliet"  have  induced  the  managers 
of  the  German  opera-houses  to  combine  in  declin¬ 
ing  to  produce  the  work. 

The  Tatler  of  the  London  Review  says :  “  The 
Christmas  Annuals  are  already  in  a  forward  state. 
Mr.  Dickens  has  taken  the  advice  of  the  Times, 
and  has  cut  off  all  the  smaller  story-tellers,  and,  in 
eoosort  with  Wilkie  Collins,  will  write  the  whole  of 
the  Christmas  number  of  All  the  Year  Round. 

The  London  Morning  Star  says  that  “  the  Bis¬ 
marck  family  have  just  held  a  meeting  at  Berlin,  and 
presented  the  Count  with  an  album  containing  pho¬ 
tographs  of  each  of  the  members  and  a  splendid  gold 
cup.”  An  album  containing  a  cup  will  rather  as¬ 
tonish  Bismarck’s  posterity,  providmg  this  singular 
Muvenir  is  retained  in  the  family. 

Ax  English  gentleman  bought  a  cap  of  a  very 
peculiar  kind  of  cloth  at  a  tailor’s  in  Paris.  On 
enterii^  the  Exhibition  he  was  surprised  to  find 
himself  much  jostled  by  people  who  quickly  dis¬ 
appeared  again.  On  putting  his  hands  into  his 
pockets,  he  found  them  full  of  watches,  and  port- 


monnaies  containing  more  or  leas  coin.  ■  The  Eng¬ 
lishman  referred  the  matter  to  the  police,  who 
discovered  that  a  confederacy  of  lig^t-fingered  gen¬ 
try  had  supplied  the  tailor  with  the  cloth,  and 
had  ordered  twelve  cape,  hut  the  tailor  had  found 
that  there  was  enough  cloth  to  make  thirteen,  and 
had  sold  the  extra  one  to  the  Englishman,  who  thus 
innocently  became  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 

The  Empress  has  not  altogether  recovered  from 
the  shock  produced  on  her  nervous  system  by  the 
shipwreck  of  the  Chamois,  and  has,  moreover,  suf¬ 
fered  considerably  from  the  excitement  of  seeing  one 
of  her  couriers  drowned,  or  rather  dashed  to  pieces, 
almost  under  the  windows  of  the  Villa  Eugenie. 
The  Empress  rushed  out,  and,  on  seeing  the  corpse 
carried  past,  insisted  on  endeavoring  to  bring  back 
animation  by  friction.  Three  doctors  happened  to 
be  present,  yet  the  Empress  herself  stood  for  twenty 
minutes  actively  employed  in  rubbing  the  body  with 
hot  flannels,  &c.,  but  life  was  extinct.  This  is  the 
second  death  which  has  occurred  under  her  eye  dur¬ 
ing  her  short  sejow  at  Biarritz. 

A  REMARKABLE  trial  has  just  been  decided  in  the 
Tribunal  Civil  de  la  Seine,  arising  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts  :  A  certain  Madame  Tamisier  died  in  the 
year  1863,  of  small-pox;  and  among  her  effects  a 
small  lot  of  things,  including  a  ball  of  thread,  was 
knocked  down  to  a  M.  Audebert,  who  a  couple  of 
years  afterwards  gave  this  ball  of  thread  to  a  Mdlle. 
Fricoteau.  After  some  time  Mdlle.  Fricoteau,  on 
trying  the  thread,  found  it  bad,  but  unwound  it  and 
cut  open  the  cushion  on  which  she  found  it  rolled. 
Inside  were  twenty  bank-notes  of  l,000f.  each. 
She  did  not  know  their  value,  but  a  friend  of  hers 
obtained  gold  for  one,  and  she  then  told  M.  Aud¬ 
ebert  of  her  good  fortune.  The  matter  came  to  the 
ears  of  M.  C<x:hois,  the  representative  of  Madame 
Tamisier,  who  sought  to  treat  the  affair  as  a  rob¬ 
bery.  In  this  respect  he  failed,  but  1 7,000f.  were 
lodged  in  court,  and  be  then  proceeded  by  a  civil 
action  to  recover  the  3,000f.  which  they  had  spent 
After  a  long  trial,  in  which  the  advocates  for  the 
finders  of  the  money  argued  ably  fi>r  them,  they 
were  cast,  and  ordered  to  return  the  3,000f.  and  to 
pay  the  costs. 

A  CORRESPOXDEXT  addiesses  the  following  note 
to  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Star;  touching  the  bad 
boy  of  Abyssinia :  Your  correspondent  “A.  A.  A.” 
describes  the  Emperor  Theodore  as  drunken  and 
atrociously  cruel.  Mr.  Henry  Dufton,  who  was  a 
guest  at  the  king’s  court,  says,  in  his  work  just  pub- 
luhed,  that  the  king  has  never  been  known  to  drink 
too  much,  and  that  the  statements  to  the  contrary 
are  calumniea 

Cruel  he  is,  certiunly,  from  our  point  of  view,  for 
he  killed  1,300  prisoners  in  cold  blood.  But  at  least 
we  ought  to  remember  that  he  did  it  to  revenge  the 
death  of  our  Consul  Plowden  and  his  English  Gen¬ 
eral  Bell.  In  his  letter  to  the  Queen  he  said  he  ex¬ 
terminated  the  rebeb  to  win  her  friendship.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  Mr.  Eyre,  our  Jamaica  pasha,  bung  in 
cold  blooil  450  prisoners  to  revenge  tlie  death  of 
Mr.  Kettlehodt,  a  planter,  we  ought  to  allow  some¬ 
thing  for  the  fierce  manners  of  Ethiopia. 

Pray  don’t  let  us  fall  into  the  mistake  of  supposing 
we  are  going  to  fight  with  a  d."mken  barbarian. 
Mr.  Plowden  bad  the  highest  opinion  of  this  man’s 
ability,  courage,  and  endurance,  and  an  admiration 
for  his  Christian  fanaticism.  There  is  no  Eastern 
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estote,  and  gi  ^  o  dock,  but 

experiences.  .  begun  when  M.  Fould  was 

the  dinner  had  y  ^  ^  complained  of 

Mixed  with  a  hands.  At  the  en- 

Budden  pmns  m  „  ^be  room  and  went 

treaty  of  Mdme.  Foul  ,  aaving  that  it  was 

to  bid,  asking  to  be  left  to  sleep. 

Y  h  If  DMt  'i^vThiada’me  Fould  went  up  to  the 

Zp, 

to  her  (juestiou,  ^ho^  o’clock  she  went  again, 

and  witldrew  ^t  nine  J 

and,  and  found  he  was  dead, 

bis  bed.  immediately  after  he  got 

ike™  .KSed  S  .  L.U,  vault  ooaaUucted. 
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during  his  practice,  in  produC- 1 

ing,  and  especially  i  wmarked^that  the  cigar 

ing  anjr»*a  jf,,i  ^ult  upon  impressionable  1 

chiefly  th«  dreadful  mu  t  upon 

persons,  ®tJrSh  Two  years  later  an- 

are  constantly  o"  ^J^jjgoe,  adduced  a  series  of 
other  physiciM,  Dr.  K^c^ne,^^,^  pernicious 
upwards  of  a  hundred  b^rt  caused  by  smok- 
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OoB  correspondent  in  Vienna  sends  us  the  foUow- 
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pose  to  place  a  bronze  medallion  of  Galt  It  is  with  an  English  officer,  who  laid  his  head  open 
quite  in  keeping  with  this,  that  a  cast  of  the  novel-  with  his  sabre;  on  which  Moreno  levelled  his  revol- 
ist's  bead  and  face,  taken  by  a  friend  of  Galt’s,  ver,  and,  while  quoting  from  Richard  111.,  “  Despair 
when  he  died  in  Greenock,  and  entrusted  to  the  and  die,”  shot  his  adversary  dead.  Afler  the  de¬ 
care  of  a  local  literary  institution,  should  have  been  feat  of  Nana  Sahib,  Moreno  went  to  Singapore, 
sold  for  a  trifle  some  time  since  by  the  committee  of  where  some  Malays  tell  him  of  an  island  where 
that  institution  to  an  itinerant  showman.  rivers  of  gold  and  mines  of  diamonds  are  in  abun¬ 

dance.  Moreno  accordingly  freights  a  schooner. 

Tub  Newton  and  Pascal  controversy,  says  the  and,  assisted  by  his  Malay  friends,  arrives  at  this 
London  Review,  has  had  the  effect  of  showing  how  Eldorado,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  diminutive  race 
much  ignorance  prevails  even  among  Newton’s  of  blacks,  who  look  upon  him  much  as  the  Aztecs 
countrymen  as  to  what  his  discoveries  really  were,  did  on  Cortez ;  and  he  is  forthwith  led  before  their 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  belief  that  Newton,  chief,  whose  palace  is  formed  of  the  interwoven 
having  been  hit  on  the  nose  by  a  falling  apple,  set  branches  of  a  palm-tree.  Moreno  makes  himself 
to  work  and  “  discovered  gravity.”  Several  in-  so  agreeable  that  no  less  than  three  of  the  chief’s 
genious  gentlemen  have  written  to  the  papers  to  daughters  are  bestowed  on  him  as  wives.  Mean- 
pruve  that  Shakespeare  was  acquainted  with  the  while  he  explores  the  island,  draws  a  map  thereof, 
lact  that  falling  bodies  tend  to  the  earth’s  centre,  and,  having  obtained  his  falher-in  law’s  leave  to  pay 
and  that  he,  therefore,  ought  to  be  credited  with  the  a  short  visit  to  his  white  fViendS,  he  arrives  at  Flor- 
merit  of  the  discovery.  It  is  evident  they  fancied  ence,  where  he  obtains  an  audience  of  Victor  Euian- 
Newton’s  claim  was  that  of  having  found  out  why,  if  ut-l,  and  urges  him  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  take 
an  apple  tumbled  off  a  tree,  it  fell  to  the  ground,  possession  of  this  auriferous  island.  His  Majesty, 
It  is  probable  that  they  imagined  he  was  the  author  however,  what  with  Garibaldi  and  Bismarck,  has 
of  the  Copernican  theory.  If  any  one  wishes  to  enough  on  band  just  now.  Moreno,  considerably 
know  what  was  the  true  nature  of  Newton’s  dis-  disgusted,  starts  for  Paris,  where  he  now  is,  await- 
covery,  he  can  easily  satisfy  himself  by  referring  to  ing  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  and  an  audience 
the  article  “  Newton,”  in  the  “  English  Cyclopmdia.”  which  he  has  solicited.  If  he  finds  his  proposal  to 
When  the  plague  forced  him  to  retire  from  Cam-  extend  the  French  possessions  in  the  East  rejected 
bridge  to  A^^lthorpe,  in  16(55,  “  he  began  to  reflect  by  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  Moreno  starts  for 
more  particularly  upon  the  nature  of  the  force  by  J^ew  York  where  he  flatters  himself  he  will  form  a 
which  bodies  at  the  earth’s  surface  are  drawn  to-  company,  in  whose  name  he  will  take  possession  of 
wards  its  centre,  and  to  conjecture  that  the  same  the  island,  dethrone  his  father-in-law,  and  establish 
force  might  possibly  extend  to  the  moon,  and  there  factories,  whence  the  superabundant  and  much- 
be  of  sufficient  intensity  to  counteract  the  centrifu-  neglected  wealth  of  this  newly-discovered  Eldo- 
gal  force  of  that  satellite,  and  thereby  retain  it  in  rado  will  flow  in  shiploads  of  gold  and  precious 
Its  orbit  about  the  earth.”  The  result  of  his  re-  stones  to  the  shores  of  Europe, 
searches  was  bis  grand  discovery,  not  that  which 

the  gentlemen  who  write  to  the  newspapers  attribute  ~ 

to  him,  but  that  of  “  the  universal  gravitotion  of  XHE  SYNAGOGUE  OF  SWALLOWS, 
matter,  according  to  the  law  of  the  inverse  square 

of  the  distance.”  We  knew  before  that  there  was  a  Lo.  on  the  roofs  the  swallows  congregate, 
great  stock  of  ignorance  in  the  world,  but  this  What  time  the  raundrops  of  October  patter, 
wonderful  expression  of  it  in  the  case  of  Newton’s  And  each  one  talks  about  his  future  fate  ; 
discoveries  is  somewhat  startling.  Afler  all,  some  And  bless  my  soul,  how  merrily  they  chatter ! 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  man  mentioned  in  > 

one  of  the  comic  papers,  who,  being  fond  of  cheer-  “  I’m  off  to  Memphis,”  are  the  words  of  one ; 
fulness,  detested  Newton  because  he  had  discovered  ”  A  nest  by  azure  Nile  was  the  suggestion 
gravity.  Of  rare  old  lyrical  Anacreon, 

Ere  earth  was  plagued  with  an  Egyptian  question.” 

The  5i^/e  publishes  an  interesting  article  touch¬ 
ing  a  certain  Cassar  Moreno.  The  following  detaib  “  Well,  I ’m  for  Athens,”  quoth  another  bird  : 
concerning  this  strange  personage  are  certainly  “  Extremely  pleasant  is  the  Greek  metropolis 
curious:  He  is  an  Italian;  native  of  Piedmont;  Dear  Procne’s  wailings  long  ago  it  heard ; 
and  speaks  forty-two  languages.  He  was  sent  for  And  I ’ve  a  cosey  nest  in  the  Acropolis.” 
by  Victor  Emanuel.  “  As  you  are  acquainted  with 

every  known  »a(ou,  you  can  talk  to  my  Ethiopi-  “  I’m  for  Stamboul,” thus  twittered  Number  Three; 
ans,”  said  the  King,  —  the  said  Ethi^ians  having  “I  like  the  Turks,  who  desperately  tore  an 
been  sent  over  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  with  a  Enormous  slice  from  Europe.  Then,  you  see, 
present  of  Arabian  horses.  The  blacks  were  sent  I ’m  rather  heterodox,  and  love  the  Koran.” 
for.  Moreno,  to  their  amazement,  addressed  them 

in  their  native  idiom.  “  What  did  they  say  to  Another  said,  “  Afar  in  Eastern  land 

you  ?  ”  inquired  the  King,  after  the  negroes’  depar-  Tartars  would  snatch  old  England’s  gold  tiara ; 

ture.  “  That  your  Majesty  was  wrong  to  have  had  I  mean  to  fly  straight  off  to  Samarcand, 

them  baptized,  because  they  have  remained  Mussul-  And  watch  the  Russian  armies  through  Bokhara.” 

mans  in  heart  and  soul.  Blessed  water  lost,  sire !  ” 

The  King  laughed.  From  his  youth  Moreno  hated  “  Away !.  away  1  and  at  your  swiftest  pace ! 

the  English,  and,  as  he  was  bitten  by  the  mania  for  Come  back,  and  tell  wbat’sdonehndwhoisundone,” 

travelling,  he  went  to  India,  and  became  aid-de-  So  spake  the  sagest  of  the  swallow  race,: 
camp  to  Nana  Sahib.  At  Cawnpore  he  had  a  duel  “  1  ’m  tired  of  travel,  and  shall  stay  in  London.” 
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